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WHY YOU SHOULD 
THE SOCIETY MOVIE PICTURE MAKERS 


Under the Patronage of Oa Authors, . 
Stage Celebrities, Film Stars and Producers 


The Society has been formed to encourage Film Pesiluction. by 
Amateurs and particularly to aid the advancement of all branches 
of Cinematography. It is acknowledged that progress can only 
be made by banding together and forming a powerful co-opera- 
tion of the fraternity. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES 


Members will have the opportunity of appearing in pictures or 
assisting in the production of pictures under the direction of some 
of the leading film producers who have made: many of the world’s mot 
most famous films. 


Tuition will be given to members of the techhical side of camera- 


- work; acting for the screen; the art of make-up; lighting effects ; 


scenario writing ; film editing and titling—in fact every branch 
of film work from the scenario to the projection of a.super picture. 


If you are desirous of making the film industry a profession or 
only interested in it as a hobby you will find this pocietrs a real 
help and a fascinating pastime. 


YOU SHOULD BECOME A MEMBER! 


We have available a modern and completely equipped theatre, 
laboratories—in fact, in the heart of 
Lon on. 


MEMBERSHIP WILL BE LIMITED 


Full particulars and booklets on application to :—._ 


Mr. P. MACNAMARA, Director and Secretary, 
- Movie. Picture Maker’s Headquarters, 
1-5, Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C.1 
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May 1930 


AS IS 


BY THE EDITOR 

“* All our theatres | are smashing home to big grosses.’” 
There’s a pert vigour to that way of speaking—which is 
any showman’s—that must sober the riling, weary wail of 
those in search of a Higher Plane of Consciousness. 
Theatres, you have to, realise, are built to smash home to 
big grosses.. Expressing it that way infuses into the notion 
some of the quality of ecstasy that the Russians have been 
able to infuse into films which in other lands stencil anaemic 
passages in the gaps between fat women diving in slow 
motion and slightly less fat women trying to look dignified 


in what Paris is wearing this Spring. Smashing home to 


big grosses is like winning the Schneider trophy or any 
other consummation of an exact science. It is, as all the 
Selfridges’ assistants on ten-day tours abroad now say, 
happy-making. It is positive, and therefore in some way 
creative. It is climatic to original intention, and carries a 
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decent purpose toa end. There iS somes 


Dionysic about it. 

And talking of Dionysic, which is apt to make you elie 
of Nietzsche, a new Nietzsche—and, what is more, a 
Nietzsche of the cinema—has . . . you can hardly say risen, 
for he has been with us long . . . has come, then, into the 
ascendant with a book of the most profound, the most valid, 
the most revealing, the most Olympian grandeur: a book 
that although derived from, influenced by, and quoted from 


Nietzsche, out Nietzsches Nietzsche in a manner that is more 
startling than that in which this same genius has already 


out-Napoleoned Napoleon. 
He is a strange being, this Gance, this man whose very 


dog, we hear, answers to the name of Waterloo, who 


blushlessly can turn from his paean to the vulgar little 
Corsican to the rdéle of Christ in his film that is, and may 
perhaps be, The End of the World. Gance has a beady, 
darting furtiveness in his look, that wounded, ‘sour sensitive- 
ness of the near-great that would have given him the big 


NO from any casting-director’s office where the somewhat 


Easter-card, though thoughtful head of H. B. Warner as 


the King of Kings had stamped a precedent. Fortunately 


this difficulty did not have to be encountered. He chose the 


part as fit and worthy, matching up, no doubt his features 


to the blood-stained image of the sacred Sidone from that 
Turin coffer. Perhaps the Russian posters showing Christ 
stalking swashbucklingly to Calvary with the workers carry- 
ing his cross may have been advance publicity, though it 
seems unlikely. Remembering Napoleon, you would say 
Gance is something of an historian, if a showy one, and 
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whomever it may have been that bore the cross, Christ it was. 


~who went on it. Gance on a cross, by the way, does occur. 

There was that “ still ’’ (was it in Powr Vous?) with the man 
clad civilizedly even to waistcoat and tie, but minus his 
trousers—shapely as to naked nether limb, and doubling for 
the legs of the voice of the master of Waterloo. 


Prisme is the name of the new wonder book. Herein we 


read wisdoms and philosophies without number, poems, 
deductions, cocky judgments, french sophistries of the de 
Musset wanness and period .... ‘‘ My laughter at this 
moment surprises you? I do not always weep with my 
eyes .... The constantly recurring words. guérir, larmes, 
plewrer, mentir, sanglots, helas, pleurer, pleurer, pleurer, 
amour, femme, Rudyard Kipling, Nietzsche, hermaphrodite, 
hélas ..... Twenty years of thought, or thoughts, and nearly 
all of them coquettish. Some of them are actually concerned 
with cinema, and personal health, about both of which in 
(apparently) 1918 Monsieur Gance was worried. ‘‘ Will I 
not wear out what remains of my strength trying to teach 
to all a language that I can only stutter myself? ’’ This 
doubt was occasioned when in September, 1917, he received 
an offer as artistic director for the Film d’Art. In a para- 
graph preceding ‘* 20 November,’’ (otherwise undated) much 
later in the book, he is perking up a little. “‘ The tempest 
and the end of Napoleon in triptich, are for the first time the 
music of the screen. But how tragic to be at once the com- 
poser and grammarian to create oneself the scale and the 
instruments of one’s orchestre,’’ On the following page, 
lamenting the state of Belgium, he says: ‘‘ I scribble these 
notes on a wooden table of the Trois Suisses (though he must 
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have copied them down afterwards) while the King, the 
Queen and the Court are arriving at the cinema where the 
premiere of Napoleon is being given. I should make a 


speech and I have only tears (sanglots) in my heart.’’ 
cannot, Says Gance, still talking of Napoleon, and 
will not at any price make a similar attempt ’’. Why, think 
you? ‘‘ ... where I have fought against the french mills 
of misunderstanding, selfishness, paltriness and jealousy.’’ 
“En route,’ says he. And we. 
En route to where? To the smashing home of big grosses 
that he is frank enough to admit is his goal. 
For those in search of art and heart at its source, Prisme, 
a Librairie Gallimard nrf edition, is a worthy evening’s 
hunting: ground. 


Kennet ‘MACPHERSON. 


STEREOPTIMISM 


I suppose it is rather a waste of time to study rationally 
the pros and cons of stereoptical films when almost everyone 
has agreed, -without troubling even to discuss the matter, 
that a three-dimensional picture is the ideal goal. The 
austerity of the few who would oppose this auxiliary 
without compromise encourages me more than the avidity of - 
the many who would grab at it without first being sure of 
what they are going to do with it. 
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I do not say that nothing can be done with it. Rather L 


think that more could be done with it than its enthusiasts 
are likely to do with it. That is because they will not look 


their gift horse in the mouth. You must think of me, how- 


ever, less as a dentist than as a treasure-hunter; for if at 
first | appear to be throwing out a few bad teeth I am also 
in search of valuables deep inside. 


Before trying to improve the present form of photograph, 


it may be as well to make certain what an improvement 


would be. There is a quality about pictures which conduces 
to that peculiar power of the screen for passing in experiences 
to the mind with facile; penetrating and conclusive realness. 
Briefly, it is the distinction between stage play and screen 
play, between matter and image, even if comparison be made 
during the course of one straightforward scene. To make 
our screen scene suddenly corporeal is to bereave an image 


from the mind, standing it elsewhere, detached and 
motiveless. | 


_ The power of the picture to move up to the mind. Is this 
a psychological question? I suppose it is, by the time you 
have done with it. Every question is. Yet consider first a 
strange material influence here. You may move a scene up 
to your mind by moving it up to your eye. The eye has to 
be persuaded that the only immediate experience on earth 
is in the spectacle presented to it. The motion picture does 
this partly by appearing under the cloak of the dark, con- 


cealing from us the visible witnesses of its artifice; and I 
believe that its preponderance in the area of vision has 


something to do with the result, since the isolation of a small 
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screen is marked enough to make the mind uneasy. The 


stage’s vision is more obstinate. Ensure verisimilitude in 
its scale and disposition, remove its footlights and darken 
the auditorium, but it is not thus moved up to the mind. 

The only possible way I can think of for accomplishing the 
result is to look at the stage through a connecting instrument, 
such as a short piece of tube. It is then up to the eye, and 
so up to the mind. . 


Whether the stage scene moved up to the eye could 
continue to convince the mind as the moving picture does — 
is another question. An open question. To what extent | 
does the corporeity of the players and properties limit them 
to corporeal (that is, natural and credible) appearences? It 
is too large a task here and now to analyse particularly : 
that is an investigation of all that is cinema. I am en- 
deavouring to examine this perplexing relationship between 
percept and image only insofar as the factor of euseneld may 
be influential. | 

Allowing that our mind insists on estimating to some 
extent the depth of a subject from the two dimensions already 
defined in the picture, it is by no means certain that our 
mind requires the full contents of actual solidity. At least, 


‘not when it is more attentive to the subject’s emotional con- 


tents. It is probable then that a good deal of the gross 
bulk of the spectacle is distilled into the purity of mere per- 
spective; or, to approach from the opposite angle, a good > 
deal of what we call solidity may be perceived for no purpose 
other than that of immediate physical necessity. If this is 
true it follows that a pictorial representation would mould 
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more fluidly with the mind’s concept than a substantial form 
would do; hence it would operate with less impediment in 


a play of dramatic incidents, not to say a play of imaginative 
forms and conceptions. 


If I am discrediting that goal the stereoscopists have in 
mind, I am not yet discrediting stereoscopy. This brings us - 
to the problem of what stereoscopy is. To put it explicitly, 
at what point between matter and image should we place the 
product of a stereoptical reproducer? If you are as ignorant 
as I am that question will puzzle you for years. 


As if to obscure what is already vague there are un-— 
certainties in even the mechanical aspects. With great 
innocence I am going to plunge into the technical controversy 
for a moment. You will see the purpose when I emerge. 

So far as I can sort things out, the innumerable processes 
for reproducing depth-sensation in a photograph may be 
boiled down into two main groups—True Stereoscopy, 
respecting a binocular function, and Quasi-Stereoscopy, 
respecting a monocular function. It is generally accepted 
that for a natural perception of solidity two pictures are 
needed, one seen as by the left eye, the other seen as by the 
right eye, the brain combining these two images into one 
impression. There are many systems of recording a pair 
of such images mechanically—by twin lenses, by lens (or 
camera) oscillation, by mirror contrivance, by colour-filter 
superpositions, and so on. The greater problem for the 
cinema is how to redirect both of these divisional aspects 
naturally to our eyes. Properly we should look at the 
duplex pictures through an muerng instrument, the sight 
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of each eye being conducted separately to its correlative 
image. Corresponding differences occur in the mode of 


analysing, since there are lenses, mirrors, bicoloured spec- 


tacles and revolving shutters at the inventor’s command. 


So far so good. Had the public thought it worth while to 
gaze at the screen through.an apparatus, stereoscopic movies | 
would have been here long ago. The public presumably did 
not think it worth while. Is it altogether a question of dis- 
comfort, do you think, or has drama’s need for an element 
of audience-intercommunication something to do with it? 
But that is a by-issue ; and so far as the condition of in- 
convenience alone is concerned there is no telling how the 
public impulse will one day incline. Cinema-lorgnettes may 
suddenly become a craze, like crossword puzzles and talkies. 
Then we shall speak glibly of the Peepies. 


The aim of most inventors, however, has been to contrive 
a system of analysis at the source, a screen or projection 
system that will reflect to each eye only that image which 
is intended for it; else a screen that can of itself combine 
the dual phatections into a proper synthesis. of vision. Strict 
stereoscopists, however, only laugh at all this, although they 
have allowed that it is possible to devise such a screen for 
the accommodation of one observer alone—a slight enough 
achievement and one seventy years old at that. 


Amateurs and adolescents in the field of invention make 
bold to evade the principle (hypothesis, they call it) of 
binocular vision altogether. Like the seekers of perpetual 
motion they believe that optimism must ultimately prevail 
against impossible-ism. Nevertheless, the governing prin-— 
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ciple of parallax sometimes creeps in again, because the eyes 
when moving with the head receive in some degree an 
impression similar to that attained by the fixed inter- 
pupillary space. Photography of motion revealed that a 
continued shift of viewpoint gives the spectator a better 
appreciation of roundness, witness the effects in many 


running shots ’’ of a film, especially in such lateral trans- 


ports as those photographed from the side of a slowly-moving 
vehicle. Besides these definite locomotions, either of observer 
or of subject, enabling the eye to “‘ get round ”’ each object, 


there are motions of the eye in its socket, and beyond that — 


incalculable nervous movements of the eye in focusing. 
Many years ago, Theodore Brown—if I remember aright— 
proposed photographing these minute focal adjustments 
through a series of planes. 


~ Needless to say, the factor of light and shade has been 


well explored - experiment. Another mode of ‘‘ binocular 


representation ’’ concerns illuminations of left side and right 
side intermittently. Tiny lenses studded over the screen and 
even lens-shaped molecules on the film itself, are among the 
miscellaneous ideas. There are innumerable screen systems 
patented, many of them simply childish. There is also our 
old friend the concave screen, shaped according to a scientific 


formula. The chemicular conversion of the light-grades of 


a film image into actual relief form was a peculiar idea worth 
recalling to mind. 


Often an accidental result sets us thinking. A photograph 
or a painting included in a film scene takes unto itself an 
appreciable if slight impression of relief. Or view a picture 
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by looking at its reflection in a mirror, not necessarily a 


concave glass, although that, of course, gives the. superior 
effect. 


Another diversion is to look at the picture with one eye 
alone. A short piece of tube or a lens held to the viewing 
eye makes the illusion better still. Why is this? Perhaps 
because the sight is less confused. If the brain is accustomed 
to co-ordinating two dissimilar images into one impression, 
the eyes when looking at a flat picture are compelled un- 
naturally to accept the coincidence of two identical aspects. 
By closing one eye, therefore, we shut out a superfluous, 
obstructive duplicate of the other eye’s image. The vision 
is still short of natural vision, yet what there is of it is in a_ 
congenial and conciliatory form. 


Even if there were no mechanical hindrances it would still 
be difhcult to achieve the reproduction of actual vision, 
because scientists still have much to learn about the exact 
laws and processes of natural sight. The binocular principle, 
if not entirely challenged, is often questioned regarding the 
particulars of function. In fact, as with many other 
scientific subjects, the. more discovered the more concealed 
there seems to 


These cramped observations on the technical! side serve 
well enough to remind us that stereoscopy is a somewhat 
elastic term. I ought to warn you further, that the Spoor- 
Berggren process, like the Vitaphone process in sound, is 
only the first dislodgment of an avalanche. Worse, because > 
a state of audibility is unmistakable even to a child; a talking 
picture is decidedly a talking picture, however good or bad 
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the quality of tone may be. A stereoscopic film, on the other 
hand, may be a stereoscopic film simply because its sponsors 
call it that. A couple of mirrors wobbling on a hair-spring 
somewhere around the projector may be cause enough to float 
a company (Rotund Motion Pictures, Inc.), while exhibitors 
consider an increase in the price of admission. Unless some 
optical association, equivalent of Western Electric, protects 
the prestige of ‘‘ natural vision films’’ by an autocratic 
regulation.* | 
Eric EL.iotr. 


* Some such protection was needed during the waves of popularity of 
still-stereoscopy, if contemporary accounts are to be believed. Every time 
the vogue declined some blame was put on to the inferior, even spurious, 
specimens of the stereograph then in currency. An additional danger for 
the motion picture concerns eyestrain in viewing. Even if innocent, the 
cinema is hardly likely to escape from persecution on these, or any other, 
grounds; and when you consider further that the devotees of still-stereo- 
scopy have already admitted the risk of fatigue in their own compara- 
tively religious practices with the stereogram, together with a scientific 
doubt (hence irritability) about the whole affair . . . well, one thing 
and another it’s as well not to bank too much on the public ane 
through an eyeglass, isn’t it? 
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GEOMETRIC CRITICISM 


The talking picture squawks, and having squawked, 
squawks on. This isan ’orrible oral age, with an ineradicable 
rhythmic rage. And the wages of sin is death. | 

Which, after deducting the first number we thought of, 
leaves us in the position of a British film producer who, on 
adding up his profit and loss account, realises what it means 
to dip into the red, to tinker with the vermillion, to tap the 
claret, to slither into the roseate soup, or otherwise tell his 
right brain what his wrong hand is doing. 

Let us consider criticism. There is sweet music here which 
softer falls than Esses from pet film stars on the screen; or 
raspberries and self-slaughter between brawls with irate 
coppers on the village green. 


R. Bond suggested to me during the month that I made 
as my next article for C lose U p the evolution of the raspbetty 
in the talking picture. | 

No one, maintained Bond, had my qualifications for writing 
on such a subject. _ 


Silently suffering the criticism, and realising that full many 


a gem of fairest ray serene the dark unfathomed vault of the 


Workers’ Film Society bears, we deliberated upon ‘the 


subject. 
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Two vigorous studies of Paul Robeson, famous negro singer and actor, 
in Borderline, a film at present being turned in Switzerland for Pool- 
Films, directed by Kenneth Macpherson. 
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= From Images d’Ostende, a short document made by Monsieur Henri 
Storck on the aspects of this port, the sand and.the sea. Monsieur 
) Storck writes that he has tried to collect in this film the many impres- 
4 sions gathered during long walks in winter, “‘ when things-seem vital 
¢§ with a life at once so strange and vet so close to humanity that itis 
bay impossible to avoid capturing the intimate aspects of the town.”’ 
eye It has been shown recently in Ostende and at the Palais des Beaux 
7. Arts Studio, at Brussels. 
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Below, a fisherman from a second 


Another view from the same film. 


short document by Monsieur Storck, Herring Fishing. 
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It deals with problems of modern Japanese life. 


She Must Done. 


Two further photographs from Mr. Sudzuki’s interesting film, Why 
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From Hands of China, an animated cartoon film, by Merkuloff. The 
bottom photograph is another example of the animated cartoon in 
Russia, and is from The Post, made by Tzechanovski, for Sovkino. 
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No illustrations from this film have 
Women of Ryazan, with E. Zessarkaya, whom many readers will 


Below, a photograph from The Szlent Don, 


rememter in the Peasant Women. 


as yet been published. 


A first and exclusive still, sent by Monsieur Eugen Deslaw to Close Up, 


from his film study with robots. 
the new Sovkino film by Preobrashenska 
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The raspberry... Victor McLaglen. Victor McLaglen 


the raspberry. On my right, Freud, On my left, 


the domestic raspberry. They will now fight for the 
-Phallic Belt, the b’”’ being silent as in ruddy. 


The raspberry-mix, the new form of montage. at 


the London Filnr Guild. © 
The raspberry-Bond, the new form of 


> Having given credit to the gentleman concerned for giving 


me free, gratis, and for valour, an idea out of which he him- 


self might have created a masterpiece, we come, as the tourist 


guides say, to the Limehouse business. Film criticism. — 
You see its connection with the evolution of the raspberry ? 


-There‘might be said to be three sorts of film critics. Those 
who think they. can} those who can’ ty the 


trade. 


Film criticism is anybody! S these divest Hence my 


desire to train ‘all aspirants for the ranks. A knowledge of 
films is not’ necessarily the first consideration for a critic. 


Read the papers: ‘The qualifications necessary are an under- 
standing of the word ‘‘ unsophisticated ’’ and an idea that 


the word *‘ montage ’’ is something which isn’t mentioned 


in polite society. Add to these the ability to crack jokes 


about Clara Bow and you have the perfect film critic. — 
' Within the confines of his cage the critic can indulge his 


fancy. It is an enjoyable hobby and should be taken up by 
all and sundry. Just as journalists are the only people left 
- nowadays who don’t write for the papers, film critics are about 


“the only people who need not criticise: films. 


“The evolution of the raspberry. . . . To razz or not to 
razz, that is the question, whether ’tis nobler of the one and 
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two’s to suffer the cries and anguish of outrageous passion, 
or to take arms a sea of and then 
end them. 

By the time the critic has. become wise to the game he 
carefully chooses pictures to review which: mould themselves 
to his pen. $n 

To razz, to razz no more. 

That, children, is the first lesson in dhis valuable corres- 
pondence course; never review to suit the picture, review to. 
suit the pen, 


The raspberry is a berry smaller at one end than the other. 
It is also red: | 


Single out the premieres, and if the title of one seems to 


t suit your particular pen, go to’t.. Put the gag in your first 
=} = paragraph and you achieve fame as a scathing reviewer. 
The week’ after remind; your one and. only reader—yourself 
. —that you cracked the gag last week. You can then demand 
a doubled, pay envelope, and‘if you don’t get-it resign and 
become a gigolo. ‘That is the cut to as 
if a feature writer. is 
| . _ away free with a packet of hair-pins and a book on the time- 
space situation of the raspberry. wod Bu 
th The raspberry was first discovered by Eve, who lieved 
i} | it to Adam and got slung out of the Garden oe an 
affaire with one of the lesser animals. 
i | Remember, as a potentially successful critic, that a Silen 
7: is only justified inasiiuch as it allows an individual to express 
| his personality when writing about it. Otherwise why dé 
1 | ‘producers make pictures which allow reviewers to start off 
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with the inspiring words, Sand; ..sand....moresand?.’’ 


The raspberry ranks with show life as the most Saco 
industry of America.» 


The really resourceful: critic, glancing, terror 


through his list of trade show invitations, singles out the one 


with the promising title. It is no good, for example, going 
to see The Time, the Place, and the Girl. A two line epigram 
dragging in the name is rather over the head of the average 
writer, Damned’ would be the perfect title fot a. critic's 
picture. | | 


_ Psychologically the is. of 


icondelastic defiance, directly connected with the same group. 


of nervous disorders which find an outlet. in, full moons and 
spring poets. For the underlying cause read any work. PY 
_Havelock Ellis, or any text-book on paper-hanging. 

Directly connected with the, hobby.of film. criticism. is 
study of audience reaction. ,. Audiences, this is axiomatic and 
one of the fundamental principles of this course, never react. 
Wardour Street imagines they do... 

_ There are, however, certain external signs, such as ‘fideet- 
-™ which are popularly taken to pre-suppose either interest 
or lack of interest in any given picture. 

It is an alarming thought that the motives which prbainted 
Hamlet to defy the Censor in his advice to Ophelia were the 
same as those which cause a film director to add a raspberry 
to his comedian’s stock-in-trade. 

For the purposes, of general convenience audiences. are 
divided into sections. Films are then. flassified a as applying 
to particular types of audience. — 
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An understangling of the various varieties of motion picture 
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audiences is necessary if.a critic-is to conversant with 

The raspberry might be said to vie thes jazz as the supreme 
of American life and manners. 

- Perhaps the best way to appreciate the different pistlieeneds 
with whom the critic has to deal, and the cinematic institutions 
with whom he must cope, I append. definitions which must 
be carefully studied before breakfast. = sah 

Regarding the fundamentals of the art, and the things : 
connected therewith, the matter is simple: WS 

(1). A film can be cut any’ number or times without 
hurting the picture. 

(2). A Censor is an animal which exists for the approval 

(3). A montage is a form of film production not favoured 
in places where they make money. 

(2) can be into Sub-section 1, and Sub- 
2% 

(8), An a meaning’ adult 
juveniles can only see a picture placed in such a Y category 
when accompanied by juvenile adults. 

(2), S.2. ‘U”’ is the Certificate given a film so full of 
~ innuendo the Censor thinks it is perfectly pure. 

_ Institutions connected with the trade can be dismissed 
simply : | 


exhibitor is a gentleman in evening dress who 
dies i in a dickey. 


(Bs). The Box Office is ‘understood to be a place where 
_ the man always pays, 
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,(c). .A-trade show is a. gathering of the public in 
free entertainment. 


(bd). The trade is a set of in whom hope springs 
elernal from the double breast. 


- (E). The studios are understood to be places where films 
are made, (Joke). 


(Fr). A renter is anyone who tells funny stories in the 
T rocadero American Bar. 


(G). The Quota is understood to be the ghost of a Big 
Idea. 
(H). The Avante Garde is the title given to anyone who 
_ can’t make a living out of films. 
fin, A publicity Man is one who sneers, with raspberry 
laden tone, at any: show but his, all talkies but his own. 
In connection with (c) there is the following. sub-section, 
(c), is a person ‘who occupies seats 
reserved for the Press at trade showay RE RES has the 
highest birth-rate in the community. . 
Classifying the various types of siidienee we find: that : 


A popular audience is any audience which not 


| inchide the critic and his friends. 
(b). Discerning patrons are critic hie circle. 
(c). Better class audiences, see Golders Green. 
(d).: Golders Green, see: uncritical patrons. 


Showenan’s a. film for. hand-holders, 


which see. 


(f). Unctitical patrons; ho cannot 


British pictures. 
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(g). Hand-holders are understood to consist’ of popular 
audiences, critical patrons, uncritical patrons, discern- 
ing cinema-goers, which see. 


(h). The Public. You, but not me. 


Certain simple equations, involving the usual after-school 


ignorance of algebra; are evolved by the critic, who can.thus 


definitely place a film as suitable for a certain category. By 
taking the diametric opposite of his conclusion the reader can 


judge something about the picture. 


Catch’ phrases, without which no critic could possibly send — 
his deputy to sleep through a picture, have been taught in 
places where one sees film since time begun. They are too 
numerous to mention here, and, anyway, Desi cast “pearls 
before popular audiences? 

As a general rule, however, any British film can be taken 
to be faithful, sincére, beautiful, astonishing, 
gripping, gigantic, dr even stupendous. 

Of two films, one American and the other English, if they 
are equally as bad the one 1S to be 108 per 
cent. better. 

Of two. as britlians if one is the 
other Russian, the Russian is assumed to be revolutionary. 

Of all possible close-ups the Union bai is ween as the 
most artistically satisfying. ib | 

An iris in a British causes more in Heaven than 
three quick cuts in a'Russian film which needs no repentance. 

The raspberry hae the of a Rugby 
football. i 

Huan Caste. 
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say that.. They have all felt the lure, of the naptha, Ronald 
Colman, . Janet Gaynor and Murnau’s merry men, Lon 
Chaney,. Mary, Philbin, Jacqueline, Logan, Charles 
Chaplin and Norma Shearer, and hundreds of Poverty: Row 
people. . Even Florence Vidor, the lady of the screen (didn’t 
you, know?) had knives thrown round her, like, Anna May, 
in a film where Clive Brook, bound, escaped from a barrel. 
Buddy Rogers is the latest. Germany, of course, fell hard 
—the circus still counts abroad, and .Krauss, Liedtke, 


Albertini, Jenny Jugo, Helm in Alraune, all followed up 


Jannings i in the film. which started it,all,, Vaudeville. There 
is a film called King of .the Circus, with Vilma Banky 
plumply opposite Max Linder, and since one knows that 
Marie Dressler at fourteen stone, and in the late forties, is 
given to high-kicking,one can imagine Jetta Goudal as an 
equestrienne, and Pola and Gloria doing a_sister-trapeze. 


Anything might happen. when. one considers who. has. made 


circus-films, but it, seldom does, _ For instance, no circus- 
film achieves a cinema. realisation of. circus... Not. circus- 
atmosphere, ‘don’ t mean that.. Tent-ropes and. ‘spangled 
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balls and a row of lights over the ring. But circus-archi- 
tecture. None of them have got that. They all concern 
themselves with the circus-troupe, not with the reason why 
that troupe exists ; what is it that all these people do, training 
from generation to gene ration, P doing their tricks. 
The architecture ‘that 'a° ciréus makes’ is profound and 
obvious. You miss the profundity the first time. It is only 
when you seek for reasons at being seriously amused, at 
elderly on ropes, stout F men from the 


doing ‘a fox-trot, that you hit on ‘it. : AWE you don’ t hit on 
what you expect. You don’t, for instance, hit on any justi- 
fication’ of such a use of the human form. You don’t learn 
how to approve such flamboyant defiance of the laws of what 
is appropriate, the laws of nature and equilibrium; Such 
defiance, if that was the end, would: have to be more ‘quiet. 
And how explain the perpetually unfunny clowns, the clowns | 


who so cynically think it isn’t worth trouble to make you 


laugh? You: don’t reach ‘satisfaction in finding’ ‘it right 
that, if a man does with his body what human form 
usually prevents, an elephant is in honour bound to show 
it can do a fox-trot. But there IS something ‘about a 
circus, even if it ‘doesn’t » attract you. It’s not like a 
Sunday play society or the book of the ‘month—it ‘does 
get somewhere. And what it gets, where it arrives at, is an 
achievement of form. © A quite transient form, which 
vanishes iri’ ‘the making, the base has gone before the sides 
which’ are to rest on it have been reached, but the form is 
there, nevertheless. It is in your mind, a geometric imprint, 
which’ remains there as you wonder why you go, why you 
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like. it,, why. you take: long: journeys to all the circuses: 


London and Paris, and move on to'the next' village if there 
is going to be one there, why you get there at the impossible 
hours circuses always start, to sit through the impossibly 
long time circuses always take,.and as you doubt, debate 
_ and wonder. you find! your doubts blowing like winds through 

the scaffolding of the construction which already, as you have 
been thinking about it, has risen out of what was an imprint, 
is: now a. scaffold, a a in your a 

are feats. They insist on ‘that: Every turn 
so. ‘* Iam the most this and that feat there has ever been ” 
No one turns a cartwheel more slowly than I do, or no one 
turns. more. of them at. greater speed. The Rastelli Negro 


turned a hundred and eight somersaults when I saw him this _ 


year at. the Crystal Palace, and swore in French delicately 
while: doing it; which made it more of a feat—his record is 
in the four-hundreds. The ' Asgard ‘troupe at the New 
World’s Fair somersaulted to four high, which is a record, 
a feat. All the turns are feats, but you rather miss in the 
plethora of them the fact that the circus they build up is 
itself a feat; the architectural framework, which can only be 
reached by having:a woman riding round the ring in:a-ballet 
skirt; and a family climbing up over it, and swinging on 
ropes, which they: let down into the ring again, which rope 
is the rope that leads on a not of but 
visual connection!’ | 


: Consider... You ring. ‘The 


cuts straight across ‘it, ‘the array. of ‘implements, 
and radius. . ‘Then there is either a. horse turn, just one 
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horse and a rider, which further impréss the ring-shape, 
or a group of jugglers or trampolin men, who on the 
base of the ring raise up a perpendicular. So. Then the 
next ring turn is flat again, but takes up more space, the 
equestrienne, perhaps, does more peculiar things, and on 
are more horses, or they waltz. Tight-rope next, 
balancing on a ladder, or a strong man holding up dodged, 
of which the point is that you think they are held really much 


HIGHER than you would think possible. The ring turns pile 


round and round and get more solid, and the vertical turns 


get higher and more precarious, until. you are ready for 


the final ascent of acrobats in to the roof, who whirl there, 
completing the cylinder by the long ladders and ropes they 


let down and draw up. The turns have come to this, erected 


a cylinder of energy, and the acrobats, in their red or pale- 
blue tights, are tiles, pale-blue or red tiles, roofing it in as 
they fly. And while this is going on, they are building 
the cages for the lions down below, more lions than have 
ever been in the ring before, the final turn which covers the 
ring-space irrevocably; nothing more can fill the ring after 
the spectacle of sixty lions and one tamer, and nie go eT 
the cylinder intact and vanishing. 

That is circus. That is why it is different, and does some-— 


thing different from play. and ballet and dirt-track racing and 


flying stunts, which are the nearest, perhaps. It gives us 
a new dimension, and a new shape which is built as we watch 
and is no more there after. It is a feat.’ And that is where 
the cinema fails té "hit circus in its circus-films. 
altogether wrong aréthe circus films, even superficially, you 
may tell in seeing the pains they take to have the right 
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traditional garb, whereas now, at circuses, the trampolin men 


wear flannels or plus fours, and not tights; and the bathing 
two-piece is the new model in the trapeze wardrobe. You 


may also feel how wrong: they are by the feeling of flatness 
they give; save in ‘‘ Dangerous Curves ’’ there is none 
of the all-roundness of the ring; which is shocking for 
the cinema to miss. Instead of giving this, it busies 
itself with setting the camera on swinging bars. and 


following man,, along a slack wire, and makes the 


tricks seem. so. smooth and able to be watched and almost done 
— a second person actually there, that we lose the idea of 
Feat. Then; they over-stress the crashes of turns, when the 
ied the feat is that it may.ctash, but this time won’t. 


A. circus depends on its turns, and a citcus-film goes wrong 


at the start by being. built not on circus but on one turn in 
it. We-don’t get the. architecture of the thing their patterns 
construct; we get spangled balls and dogs with ruffs, and a 
clown with a: funny nose. ... the things with which they 
do it, not what they do. We get the trowels and the ladders, 
but not the going up the ladder with a hod of intangible 
bricks; not the plumb-line of the thing even. And the reason 
why film gets the clowns, who are the worst part of any circus, 
is that they are! not circus. The réal circus transmuted into 


terms: of ‘cinema is. already there, in the cinema. Filming 
circus only reproduces circus, and what is real cinema, trans- 


muted circus: would: show up: all wrong against that. Just 
as the ‘‘ speaking likeness of a petson: is not the. good 


picture, of that person. The good -cigeys, of cinema is 


not» the;:actor> who: ‘has: made: circus-films;. but the: films of: 
Harold: Lloyd, some: of. some of Raymond Griffith; 
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and Charlie Chase. yaa of Bebe Daniels before she became 
a pseudo tertia-donna. And Mickey, who traces his pattern 
like all. the circus-turns combined. All the work of Walt 


2 


And Laurel and Hardy. We know their type in the ring 
anyway—the men who come in with a ladder and a bucket 
of water, and spill the one while climbing the: other,’ like 
the Original Humsti-Bumsti: But they are more than ‘this 
and they are this as well not only because they spill water 
actually, but because spilling or dropping and smashing or 
failing in some feat is what they are for, and in failing and 
smashing, they show what a feat it is that never quite comes 
off. You see just why it is that they will never succeed. 
You see why it’is that Laurel’s plans will:always go just 
a hair’s breadth wrong and why Hardy will never succeed 
in being quite’ what he sets’ out to be. Left alone, Hardy 
would do it all right, but left alone he would never ‘think 
of doing it in that way which Laurel suggests and which he 
thinks is all right. He is suspicious, but too lazy to have 
to think of some alternative himself: If he had to go up a 
ladder with a bucket ‘of water, he would: tie the bucket: to 
a string and pull it up when he reached the top and lower it 
the other side—he might do that, rather than’carry it up 
with him. It'is only Laurel who suggests putting the ladder: 
flat; onthe surface an excellent:idea. .. Steps are things: you 
go up; and if the steps are flat you can’t have toigo up them, 
and the problem ‘is solved. But’ Laurel forgets that.the'steps 
364 
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are there all the same; He can’t see that, and so he goes 
tripping along, bucket in hand, and trips in earnest over 
each rung and somehow brings not only water and air into 
it, but earth as well. Yet Laurel would get on all right by 


himself, for he wouldn’t have to apply his ideas to Hardy’s 


world. Heé is hampered all along, just.as Hardy 1 is hampered 
by having someone who won’t go at things in a rational 
manner. Hardy would have just gone on to the next house 
after being turned away from one where he had tried to sell 
a Christmas-tree. But Laurel says, no, the next. street. 


Much safer. -And so it would be—but the first house in the 


next street is the same as the last in the last street, as it was 
a corner-house. And only Laurel wouldn’t have thought of 
that. » Louis Chavance in Du Cinema for February, called 
their films ‘‘ une folie de destruction ’’, and they symbolise 
a principle of destruction. But that does not go all the way. 


It is trve that their films always end in destruction, whether 


Hardy spouts water from a fountain or Laurel tears a grand 
piano to bits, but sometimes it is more than a house or a 
car being destroyed. Sometimes it’ is a night’s rest, or some 
recently acquired’ pretence, and it ts always more than just a 
thing destroyed. ‘There 1s an idea as well. An idea going 
a.littlé too far or alittle astray. Doing more than it should, 
wandering out of the province of that-one idea. Going too 
far; logic carried to extremes... . the'basis of nearly évery 
form of comedy. *When ‘there is one-idea and no other, 
damage results.. There is Laurel andi Hardy. There also 
is Lear, mean, one: excellent qualny carried too, far, to 
the of others; cancelling those others. Farce or 
tragedy’results.) If the tragedy is: performed on the English 
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stage, farce results as well. But there you have Laurel and 


Hardy, and the idea is Laurel’s, the cause for the idea, Hardy. 


It is a marriage of extreme inconvenience. Each by himself 


would be all right, small but successful: Scorning small: 
ness, they combine, and the dovetail ‘fits for all except one 
tail, which is left projecting, catching all the brickbats going, 
while down below there is the space it leaves, empty and 


wind-beleagured, shaking the building of what Laurel and 


Hardy hoped to do together. And Hardy is worried, and 
only Laurel thinks it can be put right by bringing the loose 
dovetail down to the empty one, leaving the others as they 
are, in’the wrong: order. And the house falls down or the 
ceiling collapses and the pipe bursts. And Laurel is per- 
plexed and only Hardy knows what to do, which is rave: 
Hardy is fat and Whitemanesque. A concave-smile of 
helplessness. Pig eyes. The blustering that conceals 
vacuity. | Laurel’s fate is tov pierce ‘the vacuity and bring 
upon,’a yes-man. 

When Hardy has’a cold, itis Stiga who gets up to prepare 
a mustard bath, which he does so badly that Hardy wishes — 
he had done it himself. When Laurel wants to go to sleep, 
it is Hardy who pours a jug of water in his bed. And it 
is Laurel who gives away the tricks when Hardy 1 is conjuror. 
He doesn’t mean to, but even this is not done in the Chaplin 
‘* through-no-fault-of-my own.’ neurosis. . Laurel is just 
proud of Hardy, of being with him, and wants to show you 
wonderful the!tticks are.’ Hardy does them so well, 
you might not guess it. Not being as good ‘as the great 
Hardy, Laurel bungles them but ‘you must: see that 
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that: onty proves that Hardy is even cleverer: “You do see. 
But Hardy ‘doesn’t. “And Laurel, unfortunately, is Hardy’s 
partner. So in the next tries ta of even 

There are. thei? to be: seen, Paid Night 
Owls, Big Business, Wrong Again, They Fall Boom, their 
act in The Hollywood Revue. They have been going for two 
_ years. As they are to be had in sound or silent, almost any 
house should show them. Big Business was on at the 
Empire, London, with Hallelujah, and another before 


_Garbo’s The Kiss. They Fall Boom is a perfect example of 


circus-construction on the screen. Begins with a sneeze. 
Circus-parade across the screen. Side-turn, the falling out 


of bed. The-cold gets worse, they fall. out of bed more often. 


More noise. The bed deflates and is refilled from the gas 
bracket. A picture falls down, a blind flies up. . The bed 
rises and rises. Laurel puts’‘the picture up, the nail pierces 
a’ water-pipe. The landlord: arrives.. Hardy’s cold gets 
worse. The bed hits the ceiling, explodes and falls down. 
The screen fills and fills, you see, and the mer room falls 
on the police the landlord has got in. — 


, 


3 


Here is where hess are circus. The destruction. They 
are the bungled turns on the floor, the ring, which intensify 
the thrill, the feat, of the turns in the adr and on horseback. 
They are the men who, in not being able to climb a ladder 
make you appreciate the more the acrobats, male and female, 
who can nd ~— to Swing from their teeth or hang by 
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one toe whén they have:climbed three ladders into the roof, 
each bigger than: the little one. these men can, not climb, in 
the safety. of. ten-foot: drop» in) the ring.. They are the_ 
reflection, being destruction and unsuccess, of the feats that 
go on in this ‘cylinder, and half of Laurel.and Hardy’s 


_cylinder circus-construction is what pene do, and the rest what 


they suggest. 

It can be that are psychologically 
that Hardy represents effete capitalism (he is bloated. enough 
to please. Pudovkin), bullying kept-under. initiative ,.(and 
Laurel is worn thin enotigh to delight Pudovkin. . Laurel 
is.always honest.. ‘Pudovkin doubtless sees him a worker)... It 
can be traced that their films are perfectly designed in terms 
of.the-elements ... . . follow the trend and use of water in 
one film of theirs, and buy: a: black hat on the'strength of your 


discovery. that ‘is: really true is that their films are 


good pieces of work, and very funny, and in afresh and 
startling way. In! fact, they should be seen and. left.as, they 
are, doing their own little thing because it. occurs to them 
to do it. That in doing it,. they. produce cinema-circus,. is 


something only their audiences need bother about, and so 
beside the point. 


ROBERT HERRING. 
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IN THE OLD DAYS, 


j 


“(Pant Two). 


Millie and L and. spititually, 


the advisability of showing up again at Inceville after the 
pathetic débacle of our, first efforts. IT do not it is 
safe,’’ insisted. | 
Millie looked miserable, The thought me,” 
admitted. ‘‘ but it seems ridiculous. to let the result. ‘of a 
stupid practical joke ruin two. great careers,” 


yadh peered at her. She was SERIOUS. | To Millie, this 
movie venture was no mere lark to add. variety to life. 
Temperament was awakened and ambition claimed her. _ 

We returned to Inceville the following morning, Swallow- 
ing nervously as we trod the familiar path toward ouf 
dressing-shack. Out of the tail of our eye wé noted thé 
approaching of Westy. we badé him good- 
morning, 

Our greeting went unnoticed and we were obliged to listen 
to what, in his estimation, we were—and why and how. My 


indignation rose and I cleared my throat ominously, Millie 


pinched my arm and began. a pleading explanation as to the 
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- source of our mistaken technique. I stared at her in amaze- 


ment. Could this be the proud Millie speaking in this 
conciliatory and anxious manner after having’ been thus 
coarsely addressed ? 

Yes, it was. Only then did I realize the extent of her 
ambition. This demonstration of its proportions deserved 
recognition. I bit my tongue severely and achieved silence. 

Westy was really rather nice. He called us two little fools, 


advised us to listen to him in patted us on the shoulder 


and left it at that. 
Rather silently we adorned our faces for further school- 


girlish ‘scenes.’ Robert McKim appeared radiant in the 


doorway. ‘‘ work to-day! ’’ he announced triumphanily, | 


and passed on to spread the glad tidings. 


Millie and I, it appeared, together with certain of our + class- 
mates, were scheduled for a skidding scene. © | 


Even in those days the office of a ‘‘ location ’’ man existed 


in nebulous form, but he seldom located in advance. | Hence 


we all set merrily out in a large car in quest of a propitious 
place to stage the skid. If the angels were looking down 
out of the sky to watch us, our progress must have appeared 
to them rather as an ant’s progress appears to us, a series 
of erratic and apparently pointless zigzags which eventually 
carried us all the way to Hollywood, At intervals the driver 
was bade to halt while the location man gravely examined 
cross-roads where a hydrant was available and made mental 
calculations with narrowed éyelids. It was all very solemn 
and impressive. At least, to Millie and the others it was. 
I fear my nature was not very serious in those days and any 
exhibition of seriosity around me tended to bring: on a state 
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of almost maudlin frivolity. I must have seemed very silly, 
but the condition was beyond my control. I remember that 
the antics of the location man seemed to me delightfully 
absurd and the important gravity of rl fellow school-girls 
kept me in a state of constant tittering. ‘Millie’s 
eng of disgust only made matters worse. 


‘Arrived at last on the far side of Hollywood—I think it 
was Vermont Blvd., the location man at last gave evidence 
of satisfaction. He nodded a deal and said, 
humph, " many times. 


‘It remained now only to get permission to use the hydrant 
to flood the road. With several pauses for inquiry we finally 
achieved the nearest fire station. Permission, it seemed, was 
not theirsto grant. We proceeded to the pare of Trade. 
They were not certain whether it lay within their power to 
give consent to the flooding, but rather thought, not. 
Discussion pro and con was lengthy. Our car was an open 


one and the top was down. _ The sun was hot and our ii 
make-up was beginning to slip badly. We had with us, of if 
course, the wherewithal to renew it but the melting process i 
made the skin itch and caused facial contortions. These, a 
taking place on the grim faces of my classmates reduced me i 
to near hysteria. 
‘The. next. objective was. the Hollywood police station. a 
T he police sergeant scratched his head and looked doubtful. 7 
It was against the law to play unnecessarily with a fire | 
hydrant. _ The location man explained the deep and Serious . 
purpose that. underlay. his request. The sergeant. scratched 
‘his, head. some more. | By. the, time. he finally. decided that it 
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would be necessary for us to drive on into Los Angeles to 
Police Headquarters I doubt if there was a hair on his head 
that had been overlooked. 


Hunger had now overtaken. us. We a 


and opened our luncheon parcels. To-day, no one would 


take any notice of such a common sight. But on. this 
occasion, sixteen years ago, we collected a crowd in no time. 
Some of the girls, with an elaborate show of indifference, 
nibbled at their sandwiches with so exaggerated an elegance 
and such super-crooked little fingers that I now had a genuine 
hysterical breakdown. Millie, ashamed of me, bit savagely 
into hers and scolded me with her mouth full. | 
We continued the j journey into Los Angeles. The location 
man. disappeared into the police station and nearly two 
hours passed before he emerged, permit in hand and register- 
ing black rage. It was, of course, now too late to take the 
skidding scene and he raved about the wasted day, the in- 
efficiency of fire stations, Board of Trades and Police Head- 


quarters.. He did_ not include location men in his diatribe. | 


My merry mood had by now worn off, and [ was as solemn 
as anyone during the return journey. 

The first sight of note that met our gaze on the Inceville 
lot was | Bob McKim with a bandage tied rakishly round his 
head. 

are you supposed. to be? inquired 

‘He gave her a look in which was no vestige of his morning 
effulgence. T have been! ” he announced gloomily. | 


was cast in a Western bar room fight. 1 wish to God 1 


knew what guy it was that broke a beer bottle on my skull.” 
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The fotlowing day the skidding scene was brought to a 
successful close by noon and we were deposited at the studio 
with an idle afternoon before us as the set of our ballroom 
scene was not finished. .The director of the Western picture 
in which Bob had been wounded called for volunteers among 
the boarding school Misses to go up to the hills on location 
for a ‘scene in his film. It was a sweltering day and 
volunteers were few in spite of the additional two dollars pay 
involved. Millie and I remained ‘stolidly squatting on the 
one step of our shack listening in idle fascination to the 
conversation going on in the room adjoining. We had never 


before heard grammar treated with such masterly indifference | 


as was bestowed upon it by certain of» _ extras’ here at 
Inceville, and listening: was sheer delight. 


“Well, he ain’t better do it, that’s his fiercely 


from; a ‘pretty little blonde called Bunny. 


Gawd, what’s gonna stop a  gink like he is? 
Bunny’ s pal, 


Well, I gonna stop him, tookit ! ‘returned the brave 
Bunny. 


At this point the cavalcade into ‘the hills ‘wound up ‘the 
dusty. road past our quarters, Four depressed-looking oxen 
came first, drawing old-world oxcarts made of gleaming new 
timber. Behind them trailed several warm and moist male 
extras, Charlie Ray among them. Behind these an old 
horse -plodded, attached to!an ancient ‘‘ buggy ’’ whose 


wheels’ described: alarming semi+ellipses in the, air,as, they. 


rolled. Both this vehicle ox carts | were corey wun 
the female ektras. mort yews 
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We heard a heart-rending wail from the cabin adjoining 
as Bunny’s touselled head appeared in the doorway, ‘‘ Gawd, ; 
if I’da knowed I coulda rode, woulda 


Sheer and unconscious poetry, this! 


Later'i in. the day Westy came to me with a suggestion that 


l arrange my hair in a more suitable and fluffy manner for 


a school-girl. I listened coldly. For several. weeks I had 
taken great pains with what is normally erratic hair in an 
effort to make it rise high and lie flat. to my. skull in the 
prevailing style. It seemed to me preposterous that I should 


be requested to undo the work of many weeks for-the sake 


of a mere film in which I was so unimportant a factor.. I 
realized that the-slicked effect added years to. my appearance, 


ard that. is what wanted. And so, I listened coldly. . I 


listened coldly also to Millie’s exhortations later. She spoke 
reverently of the Demands. on the Film Artist. . And, as 
usual, this reverential attitude acted contrarily on me, 
remembered that my mother possessed several little bunches 
of dark brown curls which had adorned her head at some 


period or other and which were now shut up in a box with 


other cast-off relics. The next morning I appeared ready 


for work on the ballroom set with a clump of these pinned 
behind each ear and a third blossoming unconvincingly out 


of a psyche. behind. 


“Westy was) very over ‘at first: ond 


did ‘not’ notice my trimmings until he was ready for rehearsal. 
He let outa terrible yell through: the megaphone, ‘although 


he was only a few yards away from me. »“‘ You.yellow- 
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head !.’” he screamed, ‘“ What’s the big idea of the dark 
brown curls? The camera’s not blind, if you are! ”’ 

Well,” I began virtuously, ‘‘ you said—’’: 
-“ T never said anything of the sort,’’ he interrupted un- 
fairly, ‘“‘ And if I said what I’m thinking now, it’d clear the 
set! [I admit you do look less like a skinned sabbst but 
tone ’em down a bit with some powder! ”’ 


I removed them and obediently dipped them into some-_ 


body’s can of powder while the rehearsal was held up. 
Millie walked away from me and stood in the distance, pre 
tending not to know me.» 


““ Now,”’ yelled Westy, getic over there at the back, be- 


side that girl in pink | 2. 


That girl in pink was Alice She at 
me in a friendly. and sympathetic manner. During the 
several rehearsals we were pushed more and more into the 
. background until when the actual shooting took place we were 
convinced that we were not in the picture at all. ** Now, when 
Lou pretends he actually has met Bessie, look dismayed | x 
bellowed Westy... 


Alice and I, against the wall, 
glances ‘ Blah, blah, blah! ’’ said I, making a wry face. 
‘‘ Blah, BLAH !”’ returned Alice, kindly consenting to play 
with me. What did it matter ? we wee out of the 


‘But alas! At the of this scene not only 


we in the picture, but for some odd reason. appeared to be in 
a peculiarly isolated position of great prominence. This was 
Alice’s first offence so she was merely ‘spoken to severely. 
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was, bawled out... To-day should have been turned out. 
To-day a scene with two such: blights in. it would be re-taken. 


‘But both this and the scene wherein. Millie and I had made 


such spectacles of ourselves were allowed to pass.:. But I was 
eventually the cause: of one re-take before the picture was 
finished and had left the lot never to ane 


unmourned. 


In those days each actor was to: account af 


what costume he had worn in what scene. The assistant 


director would announce that costumes worn: in such and 
such a scene were to be donned for such and such a day. 
To be brief, although there were many dissenting voices, 
I obstinately, and in good faith, feally,. put on a darkish 
dress for a certain scene when it should, have been a. lightish 
dress, The result, as run off inthe projection room, was a 
spectacle of me in the corridor, of the school building. attired 
in. snowy. white and: opening the door of Bessie’s, room. 
Then—presto RADE Pratt Bessie’ s room in a dress that 
registered quite black.. ull 


I pass over the scene that The. 
thing that. strikes.me now as 1 look back over my_ brief 


‘career in the movies is how tolerant the industry was then 


compared.to its cold and efficient, attitude of to-day. 
“When Millie and I went in search of our. pay at. the. end 


of the I the: face of 


Mr. Allen... 

you be able-to—I mean, I'd like to stay on if you could use 
me in other pictures.” 
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Mr. ‘Allen: didnot teply. at but looked 
L said. reassuringly,' & don’ act any. more. 
But. I, would love. to; drop: an: on. once in 
see how you're getting on,” 
Allen's face relaxed’ and’ ‘He. held out his 
mine painfully, ‘‘ Sure,’ he said, ‘‘ Sure ! 
Any ‘time Make usia visit;any time. you-dike! 
mopped his brow.and ‘sighed heavily... Then he titned 
cordially to Millie. “Why; sure,”’ he We. eould 
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COMPOSITION OF. THE, FILM 


hee is my personal belied that the day of creative set design- 
ing for the cinema has almost entirely passed. Not because | @ 
of the lack of creative architects, (Germany would sée to that), 
but because of the the cinema itself as 
a method. of expression. 

. The era’ of. the creative, studio: ‘structure’ may be said. to 
nt been at its:zenith during the best period of the German © 
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Art Film, from the eventful years of 1920 to 1925, when the © 


cinema was still closely allied to the theatre and its painted 
decoration. We know that at that time the decorative setting 


was the binding element of completeness to the thematic 
narrative. The Germans were (as Mr. Potamkin so ad- 


mirably pointed out ‘in’ the’ November 1929° Close Up) 
essentially film craftsmen rather than film creators, and it 
was only to be expected that the painted scenery ‘usually 
corinected with the theatre should: have played a large” part 
in their film development. By their. essential mysticism 
and fantasy, the German themes at’ that period demanded 
the decorative setting. We can refer to the key-films of the 
time, viz.: Wiene’s Caligari; Kobe’s' Torgus; Lang’s 
Siegfried; the same director’s Destiny; Berger’s Cinderella ; 


Robison’s Warning Shadows and Leni’s Waxworks. These 


were all pictures in which the decorative environment was the 
binding element of the realisation, against which the thematic 
narrative moved with a, slow,, psychological: deliberation: 
These films ended in themselves, They were supreme 
instances of the painter’ s cinema. The names that ‘mattered 


were Walther Rohrig, Robert.Herlth, Walther Reimann, 
Rudolph Bamberger, Andrei Andreiev, Erich Kettlehut, 


Otto Hunte, Paul Leni, Alfred Jiinge, . Albin Grau, and later 


Neppach and Werndorff. 


Since that date, the to its true 
realisation in'an environment of reality. Through the work 
of the neo-realists and naturalists, Pabst, the Soviet ‘left- 
wing directors, ‘the stumbling methods of Dziga-Vertov, the 
open-airness of Epstein, Flaherty, etc., there: has’ been 
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achieved the true cinema. No longer is it possible to. feel 


that we would like to take down each image from the screen 
in front of: us, and, having passe-partout-ed it, hang it on 
our wall as we would do‘a painting. This was so damning 
in Dreyer’s La Passion de Jeanne d’Arc. Instead, we have 
learnt ‘that each visual image is but a fragmentary. contri- 
bution to the whole composition of the film vibration. It 
is the film i in its entirety that we frame and hang in our minds, 
where it is linked by a universal idea with other films, to 
become emotions remembered i in tranquillity. 


There is no place for the painter in the film studio. He 


is ,accustomed to think in broad terms of pigment and 


sentimental decoration (vide : : The Little Match Girl, Le 
Voyage Imagtnaire, etc.) a habit of mind which is useless 
im the detailed building of a film. We know that a filmic 
-mind is essentially one that thinks in terms of building; I 
-am inclined to call it arithmetical architecture. We know 
that Eisenstein has admirably compared. the construction of 


a film to playing with a child’s box of bricks. We have only 


to contrast the synthetic. methods of Pudovkin ‘with the 
Chauve-Souris decorative direction of the late Paul Leni, in 
order to realise the value of constructivism.. 


The: art-director has developed from a into a 
redhnician,: whose sole work entails a strictly organised 
structure of ‘settings at the will of the director. The setting, 
instead of being the binding environment dictated by the 
creative imagination of the art-director; (such as it is in the 
ballet or the expressionist theatre) has become a part: in 
the’ whole concatenation: of events, alongside the techn ical 
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accomplishment of the camera and the three stages of the 


organisation: of the film material. It follows, conclusively, 
that art-direction: must take its place in the construction of 
the scenario-manuscript, as an integral part of. the  pre- 
conception of the film in literary terms before its realisation 
on the studio floor, on or in the room. 


~The process of scenario organisation, which is ‘the first act 
of montage in the construction of a film, is familiar to all 
cinéastes. It is divided into three sections : one, the selection 
of the theme, environment and rough action of the characters ; 
two, the treatment in narrative form of the theme, indicating 
its future visual and aural -possibilities; and. three, the 
assembling of the detailed’ shooting manuscript, ‘which we 
may call the scenario-plan.’ This latter consists, as far as 
is possible, of a complete: literary expression of the film: as— 
it will appear when realised, atid is divided and subdivided 
into sequences, scenes and shots with the inclusive sound 
images. Further, we know’that the manuscript is welded into 
a plastic whole by the constructive editing of shots into scenes, 
Scenes into sequences, sequences into the film composition as 
a vibrating whole; a living, pulsating, throbbing thing. We 
understand the iaeninctiptse: be built out of a thousand or 
more separate shots that are dependent one on another for 
their effect: It is by means of this: composition of, shots 
which is eventually achieved by editing (the, final act of 
montage) that the film is. renee to aoe thus. SAVING): rise 

are aware, of: course, that a. his 
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from.an available to and it assumed, 


which an persort or a scene cannot 
be photographed; both terminals of the shot, (the object and 


the camera), being either. static: or in motion. It is the 


obligation of the scenarist to select from the shots in os 
imagination those which are the most vividly dramatic, i 
order that they may bring out the full significance of the 
mood of the scene as required by the thematic narrative. 
These selected shots he describes in his manuscript by words, 
for want of better means; although obviously the words are 
of little interest as compared to the visual images, as well as 
the sound images, that they represent. The procedure of 
the: shooting-plan is the preliminary representation on paper 
of the eventual visual images on the screen and sound images 
on ‘the film strip or on disc, as‘the case may be. In the 
hands of the ‘scenarist the camera and the microphone dig 
down deeply into the inner reality of everyday life, bringing 
the consciousness of inanimate things to the spectator.. The 
whole aim of the film lies in the representation of unnoticed 
things and motives of the living and the unliving, presenting 
them filmically. for the pleasure or boredom of the spectator, 
according to his or her teceptive intelligence. Fe 


Lconsider that the incorporation of draughtsmanship is. of 
the greatest :importance for the clarity and perfection. of 
representing visual images in: the shooting-manuscript.. 


believe that not only scenario: be written. ‘but should 
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In the first place, purely architectural diagrams of the lay- 
out of sets, mobility of the camera, (travelling shots, panning 
shots, etc,) should be included, in order that a clear visuali- 


sation of the action of the characters in relation to the 


movement of the camera may be possible from ‘the script. 
Added to this, the shooting angles and set-ups of the camera 
are to be indicated, as dictated by the imagination of the 
scenarist, based of course on his filmic knowledge and floor 


experience as well as his creative faculties... Secondly, it is 


possible to emphasise the literary description of the selected 


visual images by means of drawings, which will be clues, as 


it were, to the actual shots on the floor or on location. . Here, 
obviously a difficulty arises.. The literary descriptions in 
the scenario are usually concerned with movement of acting 
material, which it is difficult if not impossible to convey by 
means of a drawing, the nature of which is static. For this 
reason, therefore, I suggest that the drawings should be in 


the nature of footnotes, clues to the actual realisation, whilst 


the necessary movement can be indicated “by 
matic plans. | 


The scenarist, as we know, visualises the complete film in 


his imagination before it ever enters the studio to be fixed 


on strips of celluloid. It is only logical that there are many 
aspects of the visual images that he cannot incorporate in 


his manuscript in word form. It is, then, at this failure of 


the literary medium that the scenarist should turn to draughts- 


manship for a clear expression of his filmic ideas. In other 


words, the director should be able to work from drawings 
as well as from text in the realisation of the scenario. | 
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‘Tt wit at once remarked that method that 


the scenarist should possess another- qualification other than — 


the many already necessary to him. _ To recapitulate briefly : 
we know that in order for the completed film composition to 
be a unity, the entire filmic representation of the theme, and 


beyond it the narrative, is pre-conceived in the scenarist’s © 


mind and set down in the manuscript; we know, also, that 
this preliminary expression of the concept contains the style, 
that is the method of realisation, which the director will adopt 
during the taking of the material and during the eventual 
assembling of the film strips bearing that material photo- 
graphed upon them; and, moreover, we know that the 
scenarist thinks and works in terms of externally expressive 
visual images and emphatic sound, both of which. he must 
be able to control as does a writer his words. He must be 
continually aware that each sentence. he includes .in_ his 
manuscript will eventually assume plastic form on the. screen 
in co-ordination with sound images in the synchronised 
score. It is obvious that he must have a specific knowledge 
of the filmic methods of expression. Every property of 
pictorial composition, of symbolism and suggestion, of 
contrast and similarity in the association of ideas and shapes, 
of the drama of camera angle, of the rhythm achieved by 


editing and cutting, of the technical accomplishment of 


camera-work, trick devices and studio architecture, shall be 
his mind, to be employed in order to express the dramatic 
content with the greatest | possible emotional effect. The 


work of the scenarist is, therefore, a highly skilled and a 
highly accomplished task. ee 
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It is icie the essential reason of simplifying the task of the 
scenarist’ that I suggest that draughtsmanship should be 


included in the scenario. It need not necessarily be the 
work f the scenarist himself. I put forward the, argument 


that’ three or four persons should have the organisation of 


the’ shooting-plan in their control. The scenarist, the 


director, the art-ditector and the cameraman. Their work 
would proceed as follows : The selection of the theme by the 
scenarist or director and its treatment in narrative form. 
Then, the preparation of the shooting-script during which 
the art-director shall contribute diagrams and plans, with his 
especial knowledge of sets and their construction for emphasis 
of content by distortion and illusion. On these the camera- 
man shall suggest the movements and set-ups of his 
instrument, in accordance with the lay-out of the. sets. 
Meanwhile, the art-director shall, in conjunction with the 
director and the scenarist, scatter the text (which is being 
composed) with small drawings of individual shots, showing 
proposed schemes of lighting, arrangement. and contrast of 
masses, etc. ‘In this way there will result the nearest absolute 
approach to a complete film pre-conceived and set down on 


paper. The film manuscript will thus be the collective work 


of the four most prominent film technicians. © Both pictorially 


and ‘textually, the scenario will indicate the exact course of 


events in the studio, on exterior and in the cutting room. 

Thus the textual description will still remain the prominent 
feature of the scenario, while the draughtsmanship will be 
an added expression of the written visual images. The one 
will naturally explain the other. | With the aid of plans, 
diagrams, lay-outs and descriptive text, qT believe that the 
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the local cinema fainted. 


In 


f whose “‘ rushes ’’ a worker 


Pabst directing Westfront 1918, tone-film of the War, at a private 
view O 
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From the Joe May production of the Ufaton film, Der Unsterblicle 


Lump, directed by G. Ucicky. 


A photograph by Carl Hoftmann. 
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Two photographs of Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy in Big Business, 
Circus 


a Hal-Roach-Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture. 
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From the ethnographical film, By the Caspian Sea, directed by Mag- 
man and K. Korina, for Sovkino. 
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composers of the film manuscript will be able to select more 
easily the best possible shots for the representation of the 
scenes which will express the dramatic content of the theme. 
There is, however, one danger to be avoided in this proposed 
scenario draughtsmanship. That is the tendency it will 
carry with it to regard each visual image as.a thing by itself. 


That is, of ¢ourse, in- -diréct- opposition to the welding 


together of the manuscript as a whole. I need hardly say 


that it is fatal to think of a scene in terms of isolated shots. 


Rather, we must always visualise in a series of shots, 
with their eventual plastic screén realisation’ (as well as the 
symphony of sound images) uppermost in the mind. We 
must continually be conscious of the varying relations of the 


visual image lengths, for it is their rhythmic tension which 


ensures the increasing. interest of the audience. The 


drawings in the’ manuscript must be clues to the progress of — 


the film: itself; a graphic commentary to the unfolding con- 
tinuity of visual images. Although the drawings themselves 
are static, even as the words of the descriptive text, they are 
to be regarded as ‘the thele: future filmic 
realisation. | 


Rotua. 


Note: It is to be course, that the above suggestions 
to the general production of commercial studio-made films, and would be 


- antagonistic to the naturalistic methods of purists who aim at employing 


. only real material. It is a plea.for the closer. co-operation between the > 
_ scenario and art departments in producing concerns; in particular in Eng- 


land, where such a co-operation might bind together the loose methods of 
working that at present exist. 

.{Mr. Rotha’s book The Film till. Now will he published shanty. It i isa 
theoretical treatise on the cinema as well as a comprehensive survey of all 
output from every film producing country up to date.—Ed.) 
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EVERYWHERE THE SAME 
BERLIN, Mid-March, 


A wood-cutter, this poor wood-cutter has lost his wife, and 
with great difficulty cares for the child that has been. left 
without her mother. One day, the baron, to whom the 
forests belong, and whose little daughter has recently died, 
passes on a. walk. He would bring up the child in richness 
he says, and gets it. The lonely father spends the years 
drinking and mourning... Until the baron inspects the forests 
again, accompanied by a mirthfully, sweet flapper... Yes, it 


is she, but nothing is betrayed, while she just thinks the old : 


wood-cutter agreeably funny. Immediately she asks Papa 
baron to take him back to the city, which also happens. 
While she grows up there, refinedly, the heart of the old 


-man cheers up such times as he is allowed to play ball with 
her. Once they leave for a health-resort, where she stumbles 
backwards into the lap of an exceedingly good-looking young 
man—that might happen and lead to acquaintance. But 
after they have returned to town, another girl happens to 
quarrel with the good-looking young man, throwing about 


all the paper in his room, letters flying down from the win- 


dow, just as the former wood-cutter is passing. “Who 
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perceives (how terrible!) that all the three letters which have | 


come down through the window have been written by strange 
ladies and that, consequently, the good-looking youngster 
is not worthy to possess his daughter. Whereupon he is 
rather embarrassed. The young, the good-looking, antici- 
pating however, rings up his fiancée, and tells her that the 
old man has not behaved properly. Now she no more allows 
the old man to finish talking and he tries to get his warning 

to her by means of intrigues. She is not present when he 
takes leave of her room, as is the proper way of doing. 
There he just finds a post-card on the carpet, that she has 
gone with the good-looking man to the health-resort. In 


haste, the old man hurries after. He arrives just when the | 


good-looking man is going to seduce her definitely, trying 
to persuade her not to take the last train. The wood-cutter 
interferes morally, the consequence of which is a boxing 
scene. In the end they both fall headlong, for it had all 
taken place on a very steep rock. The youngster totally 
dies, while the old.man conveys the letters for evidence, 
is brought to the hospital where doctors in white coats fuss 


around, and the baron’s meee in black clothes awaits the 
death—which also arrives. 


Perhaps you can guess what the name of the wood-cutter 
might be—Vladimir ? Hijalmar ? Pietro? Tom? André? 
Or Willem? No. It is Yakichi. The little girl: Yoko. 
The baron: Homma. The good-looking man: Tetsuo. 
The real names of the actors of the chief parts are: 
Yakichi Iwata and Kinnyo Tanaka. Their director is 
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Tsunejiro ‘Sasaki. For it is the: question of a film. A 
Japanese film. Producers: The Shochiku Kinema Co., 
Lid., ‘Tokio. | 


If castles that are built in the air crash, the dust whirled 
up is subtler and more pervasive than is the case with solid 
buildings. The Japanese film, which we liked to imagine, 
caused a more grievous disappointment than others. 


The’ wearier one becomes with what is near, the more 
hopeful are the dreams. of what is distant. | Japan—that 


means for most of the people who have not been there— \ 
something different, beyond, pastel-like. Like its letters: 


which cannot be interpreted, decorated, but not scrolled. 
Like its paintings: like a plain, without shadows, motley, 
but not coloured. Its photographs, too, are like that: re- 
mote and remoting, perspectivised and spaceless, quite light 
and without light, veiled and unveiling, unveiling the design 
of the things. That, something similar, analogous, would 
be brought by the film, one was 
to believe. et 

Nothing of: the brings primitive 
These stills lack -everything, 
Japanese pictures (paintings and photographs) always lack. 
But otherwise it was a positive lack, now it is a negative 
one. Then they lack what they ‘used to have. — ‘But they 
have got everything which ‘ought to be missing. All the 
conventions of ‘Our film : _our episodes, our features, our 
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Personal vice seems most disgusting if it is discovered in 
a strange person. As if someone looked into a distorting 
looking-glass, that suddenly reveals’ increased grimaces that 
were not at all striking. Like man frightened by an uncanny 
movement in the monkey’s cage: goodness! That is me, 
| 


We dai ‘not want to care for the old Yakichi, ‘who is not a 
bai actor and who does not need to shuffle along a ‘en J 
corridor in the manner of the ‘‘ last man ’’. 

Also the beautiful Tetsuo need not disturb us excessively, 
though he emphasizes sallies by a sudden shriek of arm- 
movements, produces smiling-monologues after. 
intrigues, and lights the Shang-pipe spicily. 


But that Yoko-girl! The actress of this Yoko and ‘the 
type, could have escaped from a catechism of international - 


film-production. » Just a chance that she is called Yoko. 
Mary or Dolores might fit her just as well. She has got 
her lips painted in the shape of a heart, plucked eye-brows, 
clattering eye-lashes,: though self-willed eyes, yet a doll’s 
face.,, She likes*to look into the picture slantingly and smiles 
chaffingly ; instead of walking she hops incessantly and very 
quickly. She distorts her limbs, and thinks that this is 
temper,.in .Japanese.. When she has to be sad she turns 
away and shrugs her shoulders, when in fury, she tears 
paper ii) many ‘wee bits, stamping her foot, she shows joy 
by pulling: up her:mouth in haste. She sneers. I say: she 


sneers. Oncommand. Attention ! How he Yoko glad? 


‘Tt is troublesome: It shame for them must also 
389 
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make us ashamed. How these Japanese actors put on a 
mimic art that was cut out for others and then standardized. 


Into which we are forced and which does not suit them. | 


But always standing out a bit round the collar, as accidental 
suits, which they wear with so much zeal, — off their 
hangers. 

One sees, how each of them wears this suit, literally, and 
how the suits hang from each of them. How each of them 


has a strange feeling in the suit and how he hides behind 


it. Disguised, disguised, too, by the mimic art. He does 
not live it. He just got it and now puts it on. He performs 
it; not a figure who expresses something, but an expression, 


sticking to the figure. He does not feel, he 


feelings. 


Whether such a thing is derived the past 
the pantomime? 

It does not look like that. It dese not look like style. 
Not limitating, but limited. Like a faint run n against limits, c 
which are. RG 

Between Asia and Europe and America. 
These Asiatics always want to appear European. Just as 


with us: where one would like to look American. Is glad 


about corresponding progress. Supposed progress. Then 
some American maliciously peers at this dramatic art, and 
the way we bind our ties or have a pseudo-New-York-lady 
stretch her hand. Oh, if someone looks on carefully! In 
unobserved moments these Japanese nearly look peer 
In moments. 
When a frank smile solves the face. 
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Boozy types swinging rhythm over the table in the 


public-house. 


Bodies bending to and fro in the chorus-dance of the 


wood-cutters. 


Sadistic stick lagen over hands clenching to the 
rocky edge. 


When one perceives strangely shaten canoes, or a tree, 
the name of which one does not remember. 


When the camera moves further and higher, until the 


frame of the picture finally embraces airneungr Japanese 


landscape. Japan. 


(One does not believe Japan. to be the many different 
kimonos of Yoko. At the most the fashion-houses: of 
Tokio. Where film-actresses get per cents). 

| * 
Per cents, business, export). wolt 
one thinks of that one begins to understand and nods sadly. 
One arrives at the words ware, seller, series, cliché. 
Doubts emerge: how can it be possible that there is such 
a cliché? This same cliché. Must have the same reason. 


Same origin. The same spring. In the sentiment. In the. 


man. Japanese, German, American men. 

The same inclination. Well. Yes. For dreaming 
away, sleeping away. Palliating. Disguising. Toward 
hypocrisy. In all the men who are aware of the sot 0 
lazy cowards, damned. 


too ? 
Another “But what that matter——. 
KRASZNA-KRAUSZ. 


Are you also like that in Japan? | Also like that? You, 
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IT STILL RESTS WITH THE - LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES an 


is the end, kor time at all events, of the 
aa story of how I, as secretary of an amateur film society 
in a. Midland industrial Loney tried to arrange a_ Sunday 
evening performance of an unusual ”’ film. 

I concluded my article in last month’s Close Up with the 
statement that, after trying for four months to arrange the 
show and circumvent the blind pigheadedness of the local 
authorities, ‘‘ who had no wish to set a precedent with Sunday 
shows ’’, the Chief Constable informed me that no special’ 
permission was needed if the performance was to be private, 
and that it was up to us to arrange matters with “ manager: 
of the cinema whose hall we proposed hiring. ) FTL 

Ah, I thought, thank goodness all my Houbles: are at an 
end. I at once communicated with the cinema managersand 
told him the good news... He was not:nearly-so enthusiastic 
as I:thought he would be. Perhaps he thought it was too 
good to be true! He rather disappointed me by saying that 
he himself would» have to. communicate with the’ Chief. 
Constable to see that everything was in order, but after what: 


that-- august had told me I had no qualms. 
Foolish 
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} heard nothing for two days. No news is good news, I 
told myself.“Then the cinema manager rang me up.» Now 
for it! Everything in the garden would be ‘Not: ori 
your life. The Chief Constable, he ‘said; would: ‘require a 
list of the names and addresses of members: of the’ ‘society, 

a copy! éf the rules and regulations and God knows what aa 
besides to ensure that the Great British Public was not a i 
admitted to such a performance on the Sabbath. ine a 


In fact, said the cinema manager, there was so much red 
tape about the whole business, ‘that under the circumstances, ie 
the principal one being that the authorities looked askance |. 
at the proposal as a whole, he could not take the risk of doing qt 
anything that: would, endanger hig licence an¢ reluctlantly 
he begged to be allowed to withdraw his offer Of the cinema. ve 

Well, I. ask you! ! .I told him in a few well-chosen words, 
though hardly “of the type calculated to delight any 
operator who might have been listening in, exactly what . . j 
thought of ths blank-blank-dash authorities and‘tad to leave 
it at that. I could not ‘force the poor chap to: loan us his il 

~ cinema and he had been put to enough trouble already. Wy 

“There was one hope left—an ‘appeal to the Chief Constable ad 

himself, I went to see him, told him frankly what I thought a 
‘of the whole farcical business, not. omitting the Watch | : 
Committee, and asked him whether it ‘was any” ‘use 
i He was very nice ‘about: it, said he quite ‘understood and 
all that sort of thing, but wiat cotild he do? He was ih the |! 
‘hands of the Wa h CN ek and that was all there was to | 
it. He advised t e Society to purchase a projector for its a 
own use and abandon the idea of hiting’a a'cinema.”" 1 
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I do not think I shall tell the Society’s treasurer of that 


proposal. I have no wish to.see him fall dead.) at ai feet 
from: shock, 


So, good-bye to all that. deste 
And I the Watch Committee !* !* !* 
LESLIE B. DucKWorTH. 


AND SPEECH 


And now let’s have done with movie stars and give ‘the 
speaking screen a fair measure of chance! 

Technicians have admirably done their part toward per- 
fecting the phonofilm, and are still on the job with com- 
mendable industry. Mechanically the new creation has 


reached a stage of development capable of real usefulness. 


But artistically and expressively it is still in the Pleistocene 
age of cinema evolution. : 

The present lack of its talking marvel is speech. “Tt is 
already more than loquacious enough, and_ is producing, 
besides, a prodigious amount of noise—much of it called 


music—but with here and there an occasional refreshing 


exception it is notably shy on civilized speech. 
Hollywood is riding on the tailgate of its new vehicle. 


It has spent hundreds of millions in the building and equip- - 
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ping of it, but it has not yet earn to drive it. For all of 
its expensiveness and potential worthiness, it is being 
allowed to blunder along without guidance or an intelligent 
comprehension of either its requirements or capabilities. 
The chief trouble, of course, is Hollywood’s movie 
complex. It is still mentally functioning in its childhood 
realm of dumb action. It is not yet consciously aware that 
the vocal screen calls for vocal actors—actors who have a 
command of speech as distinguished from a mere ability 
to talk. 
Ninety per cent. of the film stars (to shave the number to 
a charitable minimum) who have been lugged over from the 
silent to the audible screen are not includable in this now 


requisite class. And particularly is this true of the females. 


Movie queens were never designed either by nature or 
schooling to be other than scenic. They are undeniably 
pleasing to look at. “As pictorial figures they deserve their 
popularity, and perhaps even their extravagant weekly pay- 
cheques. But as exemplars of the spoken drama they are 
negligible as string-pulled marionettes. 


The films have willy-nilly entered the realm of drama. 
Now that they have become articulate and insist upon 


exercising their newly acquired function, there is no escaping 
the responsibility thus assumed. Popular expectation and 
demand have already shut off any avenue of escape or what- 


ever inclination there may be on the part of the producers to 


limit the talkies to mere sound movies. 


Accordingly voice becomes a prime requisite in the present ; 


‘cinema departure. It is as essential now to the screen as it 
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always. has been to the. ines: Yet voice is definitely some- 
thing that our Hollywood deities do not possess. . 


At the same time, however, we must not be too ready to 
charge this against them to their personal disparagement. 


The fault.is no fault of theirs. They: ‘were not, originally 


hired to speak in public. On the contrary, it was distinctly 
understood at the time that they were only to-be seen and 
not heard. Education, culture, intellect, stagecraft did not — 
enter into the specifications, in the absence of any need to be 


other than mutely ornamental. A generous endowment of 


‘it ’’-filled the bill. And this quality is more than..often 
enhanced by silence. Imagination inspired by physical 


charms can be ineluctably relied upon to conjure a fitting 


witchery of voice, with a corresponding increase of. appeal. 
And it is here that the phonofilm is. working havoc. It 


is proving a ruthless iconoclast, a destroyer of illusions, a 


wrecker of pedestals, a profaner of shrines at which | we were 


-wont to worship. Instead of the divine tones we had been 
hearing in our mind’s ear, glorifying alluring mobile lips, 


come emotionally shocking squeaks and stridences; flat, 
vulgar, unschooled voices, the voices of saucy shop-girls and 
earth-born dairymaids. 
- Of course, Hollywood is going to. eatin up. It is too 
canny to remain asleep. Its devotion to the star system, 


‘based upon mere picture personality, is bound to give place 


to a practical realization of the true office and requirements 
of the audible film. Beauty of face and shapeliness of legs 


will no longer chiefly serve as criteria of screen fitness. 


Five-thousand-dollar-a-week salaries will not continue to be 
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lavished on decked and painted dolls with mechanical voices. _ Aa) | 
The demand for cultured speech will be heeded with a 
characteristic commercial astuteness by our Hollywood over- eal 
lords. Already they are giving approval to the plans of vl 
their intelligent underlings to subsidize if not actually aa | 
finance schools of vocal ‘training for the benefit of their TA 
players. They have not hesitated, on the mechanical side, a i| 
to engage the services of scientific specialists equipped with | 
immeasurably more knowledge and education.than their own ; ia) 
and once the need for genuine dramatic talent is borne. in aad 
upon them, they will no less hesitate to. engage He | | 1 
But they will have to hurry. The novelty of sound which ld 
has thus sq far beguiled if’ not hypnotized the crowd is des- oe 
tined shortly to be exhausted, Rudimentary movie standards 
| applied to the evolved cinema drama will soon cease to be qi 
| tolerated. And in that imminent future an exacting and iy" | 
discriminating public will turn thumbs down on mere talk 1] } 
and insist upon s speech. It will demand actors, not mere aa 
fashion plates or Apollonian poseurs. It will insist that the 1 | 
monotonies involved in the exploiting of inflated egos with —_ fi 
diminutive abilities be replaced by productions worthy of its i | ) 
time and money—productions in which men and women | 
appropriate talents and versatility, and gifted with a sense ae 
of artistic propriety, will truly act and speak and. forget for ae 
the time being their individual personalities. i 
CLIFFORD Howarp. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


‘* The first book on how to write for the talking pictures.”’ 
(The Art of Sound Pictures, by Walter B. Pitkin and 
William M. Marston. Published ‘by D. Appleton and 
Company. 10s. 6d.). 

chief, 

Not the last word, the authors agree, but the latest on the 


one medium which would have fascinated Leonardo da Vinci 


(the authors agree) were he alive to-day ; a medium combining, 
as it does, engineering expertness with aesthetic effects of 
colour and music?’ Penning an introduction Jesse L. 
Lasky adds, “* I, for am very glad fat pictures 
happened.”’ 

The authors begin by telling their pupils what the public 
wants. They point out that magazine story writers at least 
know that they will reach a public that can read; while the 


American film reaches very young children, “‘ slightly 


educated adults’, and immigrants who can’t a bit. “Words 
beyond the comprehension of a child of ten are — in 
the talkie script. 

Frank, suggestive’ pictures embarrass the boys. (N.B. 
View of the authors). Look at the unprecedented success of 
“that sad, tear-drawing thing of Al Jolson, The Singing Fool, 
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which, is about as sexy as the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 1 if 
(Both, if you understand us). The public can’t get together — Tu 
on sex ; before a mixed audience it isn’t nice. (See Page 23). 
A magnificent mediocrity of films is. — as a necessity 


born of their popularity. i 
_ However, pupils of the Pitkin and Marston School are HH 
warned in time about the censor. There are twenty-nine we 
_ pages of charts showing recent decisions of local authorities. i 
The censors of Ohio would allow ‘‘ scenes of child it 
indicating, by title or action, that it needs to go to the bath- Hi 
room ’’, on the other hand, the authorities at Va. (these al 
uncopable abbreviations) will not stand for such lewdness. Ti 
In fact Va. will have no nonsense ; no ‘wet mattresses’, 1 
“ kicking on posterior ‘ nose thumbing ” ‘scenes of 
baby’s toilet chair ”’, or ‘ scene showing label on bottle tach ne 
as Castor Oil, if not accompanied by vulgar title ’ | i| 
After The Queen’s Necklace has been dedideinned in al 
London papers, which print stills of the banned scenes 
the back page, it is nice to know that Pa. is equally right — 
minded, insisting on all ‘‘ scenes showing branding iron in Peet 
fire, if application of it is not shown”’ being deleted. = = §f/] 
HORROR is expressed in a special note. Pa., also, won’t ot 
permit ‘* scenes of persons wearing masks, if this is not done 7 
for purpose of robbery or ‘‘ scenes showing persons dis- 
guising the features in any other manner, or with mud ”’. a 
Pa, is not so abstemious about ‘‘ scenes showing placing of i} id 
the death cap ’’, or about titles referring to lynching. a 
Kan. has no objection to a portrayal of theft if it is carried Hh 
out in an unbusiness-like way. No state will pass a scene : a 
in which licence plate numbers are disguised ; but machine a 
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guns in action can be screened in New York if they’ are 
operated by officials of the law. Ya. won't'let fool get by, 
yet sanctions broad, tart and trollop.’~ Alas, in all states, 


except New York,:a roulette wheel may be shown if action 


if the scene is not distinct, the story advanced, and ‘justice 
prevails in the end. (So much could have. been — if 
that wheel had been: banned). 
Nudity and exposure: are. treated at length. appears 


(1). All states forbid die sis of a person in thi nude, 
) even if done in long shot so that the body ts “wot 
vulgarly exposed. 


. (2). All states forbid the exposure of sexual organs. 


(3). Portraits. of nude. women may be shown in all States 
except. New York and Pennsylvania.: In New York, 
such scenes.can. be included in an educational picture 
only. Pennsylvania, the showing of the scene 

depends on the action. 


(4). All states except Pennsylvania permit shoiwing 
of nude statues. «In the Showing 
depends on the action. 


(5). ‘All states except New York and Pennsylvania permit 
regarding nudity, e. nude.’’ ‘Don’t 
‘come in—I am undressed,” ‘In New York, these 
titles depend on the and” the ‘story. In 

Pennsylvania, the first title may be used buf not the 
second. | 


; (6 6). All states except New York and. Pennsylvania permit 
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the showing of persons in baths, in a long. shot: 
York permits«the showing: of., only, head, 
neck and arms. Pennsylvania insists on a cut, if 
possible. 


beds, with one bed ‘mussed, indicating that only 
one has ‘been occupied ’’ are frowned on in Ohio. ‘‘ Hus- 
band and wife in bed together, if: actions not suggestive 
give qualms to Md.;-and in that state one is.spared:‘‘ scene 
showing facial expression of man, indicating he contemplates 


seduction, if actual seduction is not shown’’.  ‘‘ Man 


approaching woman, on street, trying to make her, if they 
are not shown going away together ’’. offends New York’s 
morality. ‘‘ Fade-out.of man and woman in_ intimate 
position, if.there is later. scene showing her with a baby, 
indicating they were intimate, if no titles are used ”’ is a 
situation. which finds. few supporters. And New York will 
not tolerate ‘‘ kissing on the neck when excessive or lustful "". 


Having all this readers are belned to plan 
scenarios. 


‘Intensity on moments is held: ‘Superior to velocity 


of events. Dual speech, which:‘was invented by Eugene 
O’Neil in Strange Interlude, is put forward as a future 
development. The authors, indeed, ase perspicacious about 
language which they define as vocal behaviour. - Students 
are cautioned not to overlook breathing, ejaculations, self- 
expressive utterance, and elemental: noises,, .Scenarists..are 
given the tip to talk dialogue, not to write.it; to use adicta- 
phone;::adopting different ‘voices to keep the:iparts separate. 
‘* However well trained your fingers may be, the odds are 
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a hundred to one, or more, that your tongue can make con- 
versation better than your fingers.” 


Rhythm the authors hold in no great awe. ‘‘ Whatever 
can be done about it will be done in the studio; and that will 
be very little.’ The scenarist is not to worry! Till the 


mechanized larynx comes to surpass the human one, 


till dialogue can move at one hundred to one hundred and 
forty words per minute, instead of seventy to ninety, the 
authors see no of aural informing visual 


rhythms. 


A series of tests, by Dr. Miirston and Olive B. Richard, 
is reported in the longest section of the book. It is intended 
to teach the budding talkie-dramatist whether the moo of a 
plaintive cow will make listeners giggle or mourn. 


Reactions of subjects to screen episodes were tested by 
breathing, blood pressure, electrical changes and variations 
of grip. Greta Garbo and John Gilbert, in The Flesh and 
the Devil, were used to test the reactions of blondes and 
brunettes to the emotion of inducement. ‘‘ Each tries,’’ a 
caption declares under a kissing still of blonde Garbo and 
brunette Gilbert, ‘‘ to induce the other, in different parts of 
the film episodes used.’’ __ 


“Emotions have no existence or meaning apart from men 
and women who face situations and struggle in them. They 
are only a phase of personality, nothing more.’’.. . “‘ And 
these emutions are intensified by the fact that people in the 
chairs cannot express their reactions by shouting, brandishing ~ 
their fists, up and’ down, or. other vehement 
activity.” 
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_ Emotions are catalogued, roughly, into compliance, 
deminance, inducement, and _ submission. Physiological 


expressions (‘‘ Golittaction of the blood vessels which supply 


the tonic muscles on the outside of the body. Sometimes 
flushing of the face, neck, chest, and even the aeeomen, are 
documented. 


‘A man lighting a cigar with a Diniteiand dollar bill ’’ is 
siven as an example of dominance. 

We hope that all who ‘ quietly and with apparent care- 
lessness drop an expensive dish on the floor in order to make 
a guest, who has just broken another valuable dish, feel 
comfortable '’ (example of submission) will never be rewarded 
by “ general stabilizing and harmonizing of all the internal 
functions of the body, in such a way that the maximum 
alliance, or co-operation, between these different functions iS 
attained.” 

_ Colour featured in further tests. It was established that 
men placed the nodal points in the following order of pre- 
ference: blue, red, green, yellow. Women voted green, 


blue, red, yellow. Translating: the colours back into 
emotional responses :— 


. Women. 
4; Submission Yellow....... ..... Submission 


23 Enterprising authors may well consider colour possi- 
bilities in various parts of their stories, which might 
enhance the emotional effect supposed to prevail in this part 
of the plot, along the lines suggested. We cannot, of course, 
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a hundred to one, or more, that your tongue: can ) make con- 
versation better than your fingers.” 


Rhythm the authors hold in no great awe. ‘‘ Whatever 


can be done about it will be done in the studio; and that will 


be very little.’’ The scenarist is not to worry! Till the 
mechanized larynx comes to surpass the human one, 
till dialogue can move at one hundred to one hundred and 
forty words per minute, instead of seventy to ninety, the 
authors see no of aural informing visual 
rhythms. 


A series of tests, by Dr. Miirston and Olive B. Richard: 
is reported in the longest section of the book. It is intended 
to teach the budding talkie-dramatist whether the moo of: a 
plaintive cow will make listeners giggle or mourn. 


_ Reactions of subjects to screen episodes were tested by 
breathing, blood pressure, electrical changes and variations | 
of grip. Greta Garbo and John Gilbert, in The Flesh and © 


the Devil, were used to test the reactions of blondes and 


brunettes to the emotion of inducement. ‘‘ Each tries,’’ a 
caption declares under a kissing still of blonde Garbo and 
brunette Gilbert, ‘‘ to induce the other in different parts. of 
the film episodes used.’’ 


-“ Emotions have no existence or meaning apart from men 
and women who face situations and struggle in them. They 
are only a phase of personality, nothing more.’’... . “* And 
these emutions are intensified by the fact that people in the 
chairs cannot express their reactions by shouting, brandishing 
activity.” : 
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_ Emotions are catalogued, roughly, into compliance, 
deminance, inducement, and submission. Physiological 
expressions (‘" Contraction of the blood vessels which supply ae 
the tonic muscles on the outside of the body. Sometimes a 
flushing of the face, neck, chest, and even the abdomen ,)are i 
documented. 

‘“ A man lighting a cigar with a thousand dollar bill ’’ is 
given as an example of dominance. 

We hope that all who ‘‘ quietly and with apparent care-_ 
lessness drop an expensive dish on the floor in order to make 
a guest, who has just broken another valuable dish, feel 
comfortable ’’ (example of submission) will never be rewarded 
by “* general stabilizing and harmonizing of all the internal 
functions of the body, in such a way that the maximum 
alliance, or co-operation, between these different functions 1S 
attained.’’ 

_ Colour featured in further tests. It was established that iy 
men placed the nodal points in the following order of pre- He 
ference: blue, red, green, yellow. Women voted green, Hy 

blue, red, yellow. Translating the colours back into 
emotional responses :— 


Men. . Women. 

2. Red............. Compliance Inducement 
4. Yellow.........Submission Submission | 
‘* Enterprising authors may well consider colour possi- Hit 
bilities in various parts of their stories, which might a 
enhance the emotional effect supposed to prevail in this part i 

_of the plot, along the lines suggested. We cannot, of course, 
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guarantee. that the average motion. picture editor will make 
such at the: present 


Still, Pitkin and thats soon basi 
ness men and advertisers, in company with educators and 
legislators, will employ the film. (Sales talk on the wireless 


can be cut off ;-the spectator in the auditorium does not so 


thoughtlessly vacate his place). A knowledge of the 
psychology of colour is very important in filmic advertising. 
A. T. Poffenberger—they do try to get things right in U.S.A. 
—did a lot of thinking and calculated that yellow and orange 
are best for advertiseménts of building material, yellow and 
purple for perfume, ‘yellow and for summer camps, 


Colour processes are lucidly explained. It is impossible 
to do more than outline; the interested reader must invest — 
in this absorbing volume. (Absorbing in spite of the 
Glynish pages on desire, satisfaction and possession). | 


. The additive processes ‘of. colour photography depend on 
the fact that three colours of light appropriately combined 
on the motion picture screen are capable of producing all the 
natural colours. All the red, all the green, all the blue will 
give a complete record of natural colour. . Three different 


_ pictures, made by passing coloured glass or gelatine between 


the lens of the camera and the sensitized film, were taken 


of the same object in rapid succession.’ Because the film had 


to: be. run three times as fast in the. the Kinema | 


Colour, working in the persistence of colour vision, failed 


owing to pulsation. Flicker and fringe were two other 
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failings. All the-same this type of latent-colour record was 
more commercialsthan film which. is itself coloured. 
- The Multiple Film Process called for three pictures taken 
successively on three separate films. ,(Each film shot through 
a-different colour filter). The same. lens was used for the 
three films, prisms ensuring the same angle of vision. A Wu 
slight shrinkage, or any other cause. for lack of synchroni- iis 
zation and the whole ‘thing is blurred. 
~The-Multiple Image Process splits up the cuit frame for 
he reception of three tiny images. | For this system. the 
spectrum is generally split-into two; cortnin natural colours, 
therefore, cannot be reproduced. It is up to the art director 
to be ingenious. | 
Present. processes, in use in Hollywood,. are 
Technicolor needs a Technicolor camera. Prisms and ee 
filters are so arranged that successive frames of the same film J 
carry latent red and green colour images of the same object. aw 
Two strips of positive film are used in printing : red colour ee 
values on one strip, green on a second. The positives are Pi 
mordanted; that is, they are treated so that they have the 
property of absorbing certain dyes. Both sets or mordanted 
positive are transferred to the same side of a new film, the 
red positive having been dyed green and the green red. As ae 
paper takes print, so the gelatine, when pressed against the pi. 
dyed film, takes the dye. There are many disadvantages ae 
(Read Pitkin and Marston) but the film can be shown on an He 
ordinary projector. 
Multicolor primaries are blue and orange-red. Any stan- Th 
dard camera can be used for Multicolor if a special attach-_ 
ment and magazine are bought. ‘‘ Two films are placed 
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emulsion to emulsion, so that light coming through the lens 


of the camera shines against the celluloid side of the front 
film. The front film is covered with an emulsion which 


records the blue and green end of the spectrum. In other 
words, a blue-green picture of the object in front of the camera — 
lens is recorded on the front film. The emulsion on the front 


film is surface dyed red, which acts as a colour filter for the 


emulsion on the second film.’’ A red-orange picture is re- 
corded on the back film. Both films are printed on opposite 
sides of a double coated film. The pictures on one side of 
the film are turned orange-red and, on the other side, blue 
green. A special type of shellac protects the double git 
from scratches, etcetera. 
~Sound technique chapters do not break much fresh ground. 
There is lots of theory— the less our senses receive, the more 
our personalities must contribute to the understanding of the 
object presented! Other text books have here proceeded. 
The book ends with a glossary of such bewildering terms 
as blope, meaning to eliminate foreign sounds from a film. 
There is an Appendix of sets, available at the big studios, 
and a list of motion picture periodicals. The beginner is 
advised to adapt his settings and plots to the selling mode! — 
_ Here endeth the valuable survey of Pitkin and Marston. 
‘Students of the American mind will set it beyond price. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON, 
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CLUB GENEVE 


Ciné-Club de Geneve présentait a seS membres, samedi 
22 mars, trois films encore inconnus: Cristallisation, docu- 
ment. scientifique, d’abord, puis aussi réservoir de visions 
originales fournies par les différents aspects de la solidifi- 


cation fantaisiste des minéraux. Tous les  systémes 


cristallins, aux angles si particuliers: cubes, polyédres, 
prismes oli se joue, pour le divertissement du regard intrigué, 
une lumiére sans cesse réfractée, dont les jets se croisent, 
s’enchevétrent au hasard des configurations. Un traité de 
_cristallographie, sans doute, mais au Se laisse examiner avec 
le plus vif intérét. 

Epstein, défenseur du cinéma-essence, de la photographie 
suggestive, pouvait travailler a son aise le théme du 


visionnaire Edgar Poe, intitulé: La Chute De La Maison 


Usher. La ‘* descente du Maelstrom ’’ ne lui edt pas interdit 
non plus l’exercice d’une imagination. en quéte d’apparitions 
capricieuses et évocatrices. L’atmosphére, mais c’est l’arc- 
boutant de son systéme d’exposition . . et, par le deétail, 
langle de vue, Epstein ponctue nerveusement ses descrip- 
tions. Son., style.est avant tout incisif et rapide. Le 


découpage. assure une liaison des images tourmentée, qui 


sans cesse intervertit l’ordre de. succession, introduit une 
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vision incidente, rappelle tel signe fugitif, insiste, sur 
l’auxiliaire, retourne au principal, et finalement aboutit a 
créer précisément cet-état d’insécurité et ce sentiment de vie 
étrange et soumise au seul caprice cérébral, qui anime les 
oeuvres de Poe. Le cinéma se libére ici de toute entrave 
et, vagabendant de 1’idée au geste, de Virréel ay. réel, pro- 


_mettant, oubliant, il acquiert ce don d’étre a la fois lui-méme 


et le prétexte de compositions esthétiques. Cette liberté 
d’expression lui semble préter une maniére de personnalité, 
dont il faut pourtant bien rendre la paternité a l’auteur, ‘mais 
le fait méme de dissocier le principe et la cause, de saisir, 
sans lui obéir, la vie sensible & |’oeil et de jouer, pour ainsi 
dire, avec les qualités visuelles des objets, marque bien ce 


désir louable d’évasion qui peut seul mener l’expression 


cinégraphique audela du banal et des formes convention+ 
nelles: Les essais d’Epstein, si confus et’ hésitants qu’ils 
puissent paraitre, disons-méme si peu récréatifs qu’ils soient, 
a la longue, méritent cependant une ‘attention particuliére. 

Close Up a publié déja quelques clichés de Pluie, qui 


donnent, sans qu’il soit besoin d’insister,’ le ton du film de 


Joris Ivans. Succession d’aspects, physionomie détaillée 
d’une cite ruisselante sous l’averse. Certaines personnes 
n’ont rien vu la d’extraordinaire . . . mais aussi est-ce toujours 


de l’extraordinaire qu’elles cherchent. ici, trouve 


son expression dans l’observation minutieuse, alerte toujours, 
spirituelle aussi par le choix des motifs 
La quatriéme exhibition du Ciné-Club de Genéve fut ‘une 


-mosaique de films d’un métrage peu important.’”’ Et ¢’est 


fort bien ainsi, car, en un laps de temps relativement! court, 
les spectateurs ont eu’ devant yeux’ ‘un cértain’ nombre 
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d’échantillons révélant chacun une maniére de cinéma? in- 
tellectuel:appliqué a des sujets fort disseamblables. L’ occasion 


était unique, donc, de comparer entre eux les. quelques — 
systémes de prise de vues; d’établir ce qui, de lun a l’autre, 


justifiait un certain avantage dans un sens ou dans |’autre. 
Félicitons donc les dirigeants du Ciné-Club. pero iat 
leur trés intelligente sélection de programme. 


En dehors de toute préoccupation artistique, un petit 


document biologique, signé par la société italienne “‘ Luce ”’ 

présente quelques specimens de La Faune Sous-Marine, 
représentée ici par des exemplaires réduits pouvant prendre 
place dans un aquarium. Avec une patience toute pédogo- 


gique, l’opérateur a enregistré les agitations diverses du 
-homard, de la poulpe, des seiches, et de quelques autres 
habitants des .aeux oscillant entre le régne animal et le régne 
végétal. Tel qu’il fut réalisé, ce ‘fim étre fare 


a l’enseignement. : 


-Germaine Dulac, elle, s’est a composer Ses 


mouvantes avec un matériel extrémement divers, et réussit, 


ce. faisant, a retenir agréablement |’attention sur une ‘suc-: 


cession d’aspects généralement heureux : jet d’eau en éventail, 


saisi de face et de profil, branchages convergant vers un foyer. 


lumineux, trainée de fumée s’étirant devant un écran de 
nuages, voile flottant au vent, coquille d’escargot, toile 
d’araignée, »fleurs surgissant brusquement d’un_ terrain 
rocailleux, reflets lumineux paralléles s’incurvant sur un fond 


trouble. Avec Disque 957, la réussite nous parait moindre. | 
Germaine Dulac entendait recréer visuellement les motifs d’un- 


prélude.en.‘si bémol de ‘Chopin, inspiré, selon George Sand, 


par une grise journeé de pluie pass¢e a la Grande Chartreuse. 
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Le disque en mouvement apparait partiellement, se dédouble — 
. . « puis se fond en jets lumineux extrémement précipités, 
pour enfin céder la place aux signes naturels dont |’émotion 
a tiré sa substance musicale : oscillation monotone des rouages. 
d’une pendule, alternant avec certains détails de l’atmosphére 
extérieure: ruissellement de l’eau sur les vitres, chute 
réguliére d’une goutte d’eau dans une flaque entourée de ver- 


dure, allées tristes et humides. Mais certainement Pluie de 
| Joris Ivans, avec moins d’ambition, traduisait infiniment 


mieux |’état d’Aame atmospherique dont il est question, 


ses subtiles notations. 


La Symphonie Diagonale d’Eggeling est, par Seiiiblied: 
un exemple typique du cinéma géométrique, lequel peut plaire 
par l’imprévu des combinaisons linéaires, mais tout aussi bien 


rebuter en vertu de sa sécheresse. Apparition et disparition. 


brusques de dessins pas toujours originaux, sur un fond in- 
variable. Cela, c’est un peu, quoi qu’on en dise, d’une 
élémentaire éloquence et il faut reconnaitre qu’il ne rentre 
dans cet ordre de compositions, qu’un art fort discutable, ou 
du moins inapte a éveiller de réelles sensations esthétiques, 
surtout si l’on considére que le mouvement ne contribue ici 
qu’a faire passer par a-coups, dans le champ visuel, un sujet 
apres l’autre. 

L’Anemic Cinéma de Duchenne est plus récréatif, sans 
doute, ol par une rotation fixe analogue a celle des toupies, 
un ensemble de spirales se meut, donnant |’illusion, presque, 
de la perspective. Beaucoup moins esthétiques cependant 
sont les textes circulaires rédigés pour rappeler automatique- 
ment certains sons identiques (choux-fleurs de serre, mincununiel 
de chair; esquimauxmaux exquis, etc.), 
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Le film Essai de Publicité, de Hans Richter, est fait surtout 
de surimpressions dont certaines valent par un relief tout 
particulier, mais l’on a fait un tel abus de ce moyen de pré- 
sentation qu’il semble bien ne plus exciter comme auparavant 
en curiosité. Infiniment supérieure, 4 notre avise, serait sa 

" Synthése-analyse ”’ d’une manifestation hippique, qui, en 
un rythme approprié accumule les visions les plus suggestives 
qui sont autant d’indications concises apportant a |’ensemble, 
avec un désordre pourtant logique, les fragments —— 
d’une aigue contemplation. 

Enfin, pour terminer, deux extraits aA rsenal, de Dovjenko, 
et d’Octobre, d’ Eisenstein, choisis tout exprés pour démontrer 
deux systémes de montage. Dans le premier, |’association 
des images est ordonnée selon le mode le plus commun, qui 
exploite l’effet ‘‘ claquant ’’ d’une succession brusque de 
détails créant parfaitement le sensation propre a souligner 
’événement luiméme. La violence du déraillement d’un 
train militaire est exprimée ici, 4 merveille, par la chute d’un 
accordéon, dont il semble que, par soubresauts, sort la vie. 
Dans le second film, la technique particuliére de l|’un des 
procédés de découpage d’Eisenstein apparait d’une évidence 
fort compréhensible. Il s’agit ici de mettre en paralléle 
1’Eglise et 1’ Armée, et, nez a nez parfois, alternant rapidement 
les une aux autres, aussi, des figures symboliques frappantes, 
mais peut-étre quelque peu naives, extériorisent la pensée 
de |’auteur. Force, conviction, sont par la iraremestces: avec 
une adresse. 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 
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“COMMENT AN REVIEW 


FINANCE. 


Mesara. Gee and Co. folidwed up Exhibitors’ 


with Renters’ Accounts (7s. 6d.).. Both volumes have a 


general title, Kinematograph Trade Accounts. In his pre- 
face the author explains that when he commenced the work 


the present vertical combenstion of sections.of the trade was 


not.so common. 
The aim .of: the work is to the. to its ‘slave: 


among the industries of national importance. ‘The publishers 
point out, justly, that: the Industry cannot benefit by: the 


Quota Bill unless-waste is eliminated and the heads of com- 


panies are able-to put their finger on the leakage. © « 


. Charles H. Travis has done the job. He-suggests eleven 
different statistical books, ranging from Poster Stock Book 
to Traveller's Commission Book, and sixteen different account 


books. He. knows. the trade :inside.and outside, foreseeing 


such items as “‘ the hire of tricycles.in the despatch: depart- 
ment.’’. He is tactful about keeping the bank balance from 
the staff. He is helpful about the Cinematograph Film Act. 
He knows how to institute counter-checks, and how to make 
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books .a strong moral force to keep departments up-to-date in in 
their work. 

_ The neat ruled. pages, which serve as examples, thaiee one 
almost long to become a renter. Certainly, it should make 
renters long to become efficient. After reading Mr. Travis’ 
faultless manual thére can no longer be any excuse for let- 
downs and contracts for barred films. td 


A touch of humour is given to the book lies the auithiée’ S 
choice of hypothetical film titles: The Sorrow of Demeter, 
The Sleep of Endymion, The Vengeance of Apollo, and 

Niobe and Leto. 


ACTING LIFE. 


In a news reel I saw an unfortunate woman, sentenced to 
life imprisonment, and heard her deliver a sob story outside 
the court. I have seen close-ups of men condemned to the 
electric chair ;: photographs taken thirty minutes before the 
criminals were executed. 

Many times I have had to watch top-hatted men reading 
speeches of spontaneous thanks; obliging noblemen pre- 


senting trophies to dare-devils of land, sea or sky, and 


declaring, by squinting at a typed pret of eespne over- 
whelming, patriotic sentiments. 
How disconcerted one triumphant heiors was who discovered 
that his prepared opening: ‘words ‘were the same as those of 
a tehearsed lord! is a°>great pleasure for’ 
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Glaring at the and the farce to 
an end. 


- How fluttering some of the sternest statesmen who want 
to hog the lens and yet have to look at their speech between 


every fourth word ! 


It’s all right, Say you, as far as it goes. 

Who, anyway, is referee? © 

News reels ate. of great dalnn for one thing they give us 
an interesting documentation of the way England photo- 
graphs in winter. But exploitation of — seem a trifle 
shaming. | 

Will the day c come when we cannot thank: a gallant rescuer 
without a prepared speech before the microphone belonging | 
to the manager of the local cinema? 

And television. 

Vertoff’s radio ear and kino eye. 

Use the people. | 

Are all the people, in retaliation, to become eaten 3: 

Will our voices no emotion but good- 


recording ? 


“THE TRAIN OF DESTINY. 


H. D., as Turksib. 

It took us by storm. | 

Take, now, The Train. nd Destiny. 
Disacted by Genaro Righelli this shawn that ‘ un- 
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remitting toil is the portion of the peasant prisoners during 
the building of the long track of the Siberian Railway.’’ 

The Military Governor arrested ‘Gregorow because he 
suspected him of being red. Gregorow is tactless and calls 
the Military Governor a tyrant and a libertine. Fritz 
Kortner, the Governor, has a son who falls in love with 
Gregorow’s daughter, Renée Heribel, Poppa, also, thinks 
she is attractive. 

To show his sympathy with :the oppressed the son visits — 
the local meeting of the party. reed are all very hearty ; 
like Shakespeare’s ‘* What ho’’ bits. They are arrested, 
and Poppa decides to take the qu away on the train. But, 
being Russia, the bridge is left half finished. | However, 
Gregorow uncouples the engine and wins forgiveness. — 

Our old friend, Alma Taylor, turns up in a tiny part, look- 
ing more charming (and gracious than we ever remember 
seeing her in the Pry Theodor Loos, from Metropolis, 
plays the red. 

These last silent films are so nice, there is a charmingly 
family air. We clap to make everyone happy—operators 
included, : 


O. B. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


‘* The lens is an instrument like the crayon or brush, the. 
photograph is a process like design or engraving ; for what 
makes the artist is the sentiment. not the instrument.”’ 
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The 16th-Number of Arts and Metiers Graphiques (Paris) 
is a very special number dedicated to photography. It is 
spirally bound in.card covers, which is to say that the pictures 
are bound on to.a spiral of wire, which-enables them to open 
out flat as in a portfolio... A: practical fora 
with advertisements. Toe) of 
Mr. Waldemar George’s preface contains the 
from Daguerre, a long appreciation of the late Parisian | 
pioneer; Adget, and enthusiasm over modern photographic 
tendencies. shown by his eulogistic. descriptions of Photo- 
gramms and Negative-prints, those delightful white and. black 
effects obtained from subjects such as liners at sea. n 
Altogether, 130 photographs, some reminiscent of, others 
identical: to, those seen at the: atetigart: Exhibition and in 
Jan Tsichold’s recent book Photo-Eye.. 
Microphotos,: radiographs, Adget’s of 
showing the significance of Adget as a pioneer of the actuality. 
photograph, of which there are a large number in this book, 


though a surprising lack of good examples of photo-montage. 


- The Germans are heavy, but show some remarkable Heads. 
by Max Burchartz (Essen), and an enormous, but beautifully 
detailed Close-up by Lucia Moholy (Berlin). 

The Parisians show pieces of things, the importance of 
which tendency as an art-form is being considerably discussed 
in France itself. Amongst the Parisian photographs are 
(the titles are my own) Wheels of a Locomotive, by René 
Zuber ; Telegraph Posts at an Angle, by Roger Parry; Legs, 


by: Maurice Tabard, who has also designed one of the excellent 


photegraphic advertisements at the end of the book; Part of: 
a Fork, by A. Kertesz—these and others form examples of the 
416. 
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Parisian tendency. One or two photos, however, appeared _ Tih 
hardly a la mode, such as, perhaps, the Hands on Piano, by Hi 
JLaure Albin-Guillot. 

Man Ray shows a,charming Spiral, also a mysteriously a] 
beautiful portrait of a girl, which has an almost photogrammic TH 

CHARLES E. STENHOUSE. 
THE WORLD ON FILM. 1 
| | 

Dr. Edgar Beyfuss, whose film Die Wunder des Films, Ta 
criticized in Close Up, May 1929, has been having a con- ee 
tinuous success in Germany, is now putting the finishing he 
touches to a new montage-film entitled, Die Wunder der — ff i 
Welt, a rhapsody i in word and picture dedicated tothe daring = J 
explorers, who with their cameras have captured the ‘aan ah i 
of world for us on countless expeditions. 

Commencing with scenes depicting the Creation, the film | Ht 
shows the beauties of Nature, the jewels beneath the sea and H | 


beneath the earth. 


In part two, the most celebrated explorers guide us on our 
travels throughout the World—with Arthur Heye into East 


African territory, with Schomburg through Africa’s jungles, 
with Dungern and Gontard on a giraffe hunt in Pori, Colin | | 
Ross guides us to the South towards Cape Town, with Sven | q 
Hedin in the Gobi desert and Lola Kreutzberg at Bali. At Bi ie 
Japan the ‘‘ Resolute’’ is met, and having passed from | 4 
Argentine through Mexico, one reaches U.S.A., the land of i; 
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mighty dimensions sail the Statue of Liberty, the symbol of 
modern times. | | 
Part three is a very varied cross-section. Everyone loves 
his country (typical pictures) and attempts to defend it with 
weapons. Soldiers marching, over the Rhine, the Thames, 


the Seine. Tanks, cannons, fleets, WAR. But each man 


seeks his God. Religions: Brahamans, Buddhists, Greek 
temples, Gothic domes. God lives over everything, especially 
over work. Rhythm of work. Machines, machines, machines. 
Man, worn-out, recuperates by means of SPORT. Man 
becomes master of the earth, but Nature does not permit her- 
self to be mocked at, and retaliates with Storms, Earthquakes, 


Volcanic Eruptions, and Fires; Increased facilities for travel 


tend to make the world smaller, and thus we see pedestrians, 
motors, boats, steamers, ocean-liners and bridges ever increas- 
ing in size, rocket-cars, aeroplanes, Zeppelins. The Zeppelin 
over Berlin, Paris and New York leads to the final part of this 
amazing fife a concluding symphony of film-photomontage. 
CHARLES f STENHOUSE. 


A CONTEMPORARY. 


A new contemporary, the Sozialistische Film-Krittk, 
the official organ of the Hamburg branch of the Jolkshilm- 
verband,. though showing a marked ‘* tendenz ’’ in style; 


joins most enthusiastically in the battle against kitsch and 


against the present censorial conditions. 
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“Some truths concerning the German censors are published. 
In Berlin, the film Revolte im Erziehungshaus remains 


batt cat The ‘play-of the same name has been performed 


with the greatest success at nearly all of Germany’s more 
< important theatres. 


The German Universal-Film-Verleih has produced a film 
called Ludwig II, Konig von Bayern, the title rdle being 
played by Wilhelm Dieterle. The Minich police have 
banned this film in Bavaria. It is possible that the loyal 
Republicans in Munich feared that the film might destroy 
the prevalent monarchist legends, or possibly they even feared 
that Ludwig II would be represented too faithfully. One 
point is, however, definite. Not one single member of the 
Munich police beard .has seen the film; and not one can 
correctly explain why the film has actually been banned. 

' In the General Line a cat, which cfédsses in front of a 
wedding-procession, had to be removed ; the Catholic church 
having taken objection. The Soztalistische Film-Kritik states : 
‘* Nearly every Soviet film is pruned by the scissors of the 
republican-catholic censors. But not only the staunch, social Hiacd 
films of present-day Russia, but also every progressive film 6a 
production in Germany falls beneath the censor’s sheers.’” Aida) 
_ The paper’s enthusiasm about good films counteracts its Tit 
somewhat strong social views, and the film-lover will find He 
tittle with which he is not in complete agreement. — 

A’ simplified analysis of Eisenstein’s visual overtone 

- theories has appeared, and a new film made by Pudovkin 
in Berlin, called, Die Ehe der Maria Lavalle, has been an- 
nounced ; and one of. the very numerous: sarcastic Paragraphs 
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states that John Barrymore has ignored the advice to make 
his next film together with his wife, Dolores Costello, because 
he considers that once two people are married, the public no 
Ts believes that they are in love with each other. 


= 
C. E. STENHOUSE. 


ENTERPRISING AMATEURS. 


The Newport Film Society seem, indeed, an enthusiastic 
group of amateurs. They have made a sound move by 


publishing on their attractive membership cards a list of 


twelve special programmes to provide entertainment for their 
members until June 30th, of this year. 


Too many amateur Societies fail to provide adequate pro- 


jection evenings, and consequently many weeks are wasted 


on unfruitful discussion, which unfortunately too often ends 
in personal conflicts. The nfs have, however, looked far 
ahead and have arranged some excellent Reageacines of 

amateur films, amongst which are :— : 
Mar. 24th. SEWELL. AND AHERN. upon. which 
occasion their prize-winning film, The of 

Nations, will be,shown, 

_ Apr... 28th. AMERICAN AMATEUR NicHt. A contrast of 
styles will be provided by Fly Low Jack;,and the 
‘Watson-Weebber The Fall of the House. of Usher. 
May 26th. 9.5 NiGur. Experiments, on 9.5 film will 
| include The Man Who Came, by C. E. Stenhouse, 


three Stydies by R. A. Fairthorne, and Waitress, 


Orlton West. 
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Lectures and film-tests will also be. included in the 


programmes. 


‘* Newport Film Society exist to make and show good films 
and to encourage the appreciation of good films.” Praise 


is due to the es they intend to carry out this policy. 


THE SECRET OF THE EGG-SHELL. 
(A Ura Documentary 


he next one, the a young boy, 


ae with fear, enters the examinatfon-room. In front 
of him two professors, a jovial and a gaunt one, a long table, 


a skeleton, preparation, books. ‘‘ Now“ 
tell us about the development of the ahimal in the egg ?”’ 
the jovial one asks the student, whose face cheers up, for 
that is just the chapter he had repéated yesterday. And he 
starts: ‘‘ The best way of watching the early development 
is to observe the eggs of Echinoidea; for they are highly 
transparent. We can see, how the one cell is furrowed in 
the middle, and.......’’ The picture of the examination- 
room fades into. the observation-field of a microscope, and 
we ‘can see the transparent eggs, how the’ one cell ts furrowed 
in ‘the middle, and how two cells become four, and how four 
become eight, and on and on, until the tell has developed to 
the animal as we know it. (We: reiiémber having seen 
similar shots in Nature and Love). During all the trme we 
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hear the student’s explaining voice. And he tells us of 
the development of fishes, we see the artificial fecundation 
of their eggs, how the embryo grows, moves, watch his heart 
beating. ‘* And what do you know about the development 


of higher animals?’ the gaunt man asks, while the kind 


professor is obviously. enchanted. The eggs of serpents 
appear on the screen, young snakes slipping out in the sun- . 
shine. Another question: ‘‘ What do you know about 
birds?’’ The. student takes a fowl’s egg, carefully bores 
a hole in the shell,.then covers it with a glass plate, wraps 
it up warmly, and through this plate we can watch within 
a few minutes through the eye of the camera, all that takes 
place during three weeks, till the little chicken breaks the 
shell of the egg with great trouble. Whereupon the pro- 
fessors are satisfied and make an end of the examination and 
the film. 

It is only a one-reel film, and : as the problem it deals with, 
the problem of developmen, is perhape, one of the most in- 


volved. that there are, we understand that it must limit itself 


to a few. extracts from what a strict scientific film of this kind 
ought to show. It is fascinating, however, to watch the 
well done shots, and we must say, that this experiment of 
documentary talkies: is. a success.. The sound-reproduction 
is very good, and we understand nearly every word. ~The 


frame-sary is very amusing, it is a clever idea to interrupt 


hick “makes it possible to ay the film to a larger 
audience. The film, is shown in ‘Vienna at present @ as a one- 


‘reeler before a big talkie. 


‘TRUDE 
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FOR ADOLESCENTS ONLY. 


A brilliant idea—Pandora’s “Box with the lid off! 
Yes, in England. You would have thought the censor would 
have kept the lid firmly on Pandora’s box. But he went 
one better. He took the lid off, let everything out and then 
showed us the film to let us see there was nothing in it. 
Result, everyone thinks it a duller film than the scenario 
made it and the trade papers were unable to recommend it. 
ERS English subtitle announces that “ Lulu’s response to 

‘ primitive instincts’ gave her ‘a peculiar fascination for 
men.’ ’’ But i in the film as made, because made in the round, 
it was seen that she had a peculiar fascination for women, 
too—or at least for one woman. So in the English version 
the Lesbian part, so marvellously played by Alice Roberts, 
is.cut out. We musn’t know about them. As Edgar 
Wallace observes, the public that goes to cinemas is not on 
the same level as those that go to plays, and. so they have 
to be treated differently. ‘The Lesbian goes. This piece of 
cutting was very ingenious, because she keeps on occurring 
_and is rather important. Her absence in the English version 


ruined the scenes on the ship where ‘Lulu hid, robbing them 


of at least half their completeness, power and poignancy. 
The wedding scene suffered in the same way. It was also 
not. made clear in the English, what the two men were doing 
in Lulu’s bedroom ; the simple sub-title, ‘‘ Let’s strew roses 
on the bridal bed ’’ was just omitted, although the scene was 
there. So no one know why it was there. The remark Lulu 
makes ro her hysterics in the theatre, ““Smoking not per- 
mitted,’).was changed tor no reason at all into the cheaply 
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pointless Don’t burn your. fingers.’ Various other bits 
were cut—some scenes of the fiancée, and some of Siegfried 


-Arno’s attempts to stage-manage; all this in the usual anglais 


attempt to speed up ”’ a-foreign film. rhythm, of 
course, vanished. But the worst cut was the excision. of 
Alice Roberts—not because she was Lesbian and all that, 
but simply because she was important, she fitted, she was, 
part of it. They were going to synchronise this sigue in 
order to get away with it. If they would leave men’s work 
(yes, MEN’S) alone, there would be no need to worry. 
Pandora’s Box, as it will be seen in England gives no idea 
of the film it was when Pabst. finished it. .Pabst’s gift is 
E gift of wholeness, completeness, actual and psychological. 
Agter it, upset | vibration, you have ruined a:piece of fine 


work. 
ii, 


FILMING THE “ GIANT.” 


_ (CONVERSATION WITH THE PRODUCER L. STEPANOV). 


The organisation of the tremendous. Soviet Grain Farm 
(sovhos) ‘‘ Giant ’’ is the first APTN eH in the world in 
such organisation. 

Before the very eyes of the filming group, on the endless 
steppes of Salsk, machines made their first appearance, . 850 
tractors awakened the steppe turning up the virgin ground. | 
An area of 180,000 hectares came to life daily. The eternal 


feathery grass disappeared. | 
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The steppe met people very severely. There was snow 
and frost and the unwadable spring mud. There was no 
: housing for either the people or machinery. They settled in 
huts, in booths and sheds. But everyone, from manager to 
hired-hand knew: there is a fighting command from the i 
: Government, there is a general policy, of the party which © 1 
ig must be carried out. 
And these hard days gave birth to heroes. People who 
voluntarily gave 16 hours a day to work, who ploughed, il 
sowed and gathered a harvest of 50,850 tons of grain. On aay 
the steppes, where for thousands of years feather grass had Hid 
waved, a great new factory arose—a grain ‘factory—'‘ Giant.’’ 
It is this heroic work that the Alming group. wanted to 
picture on the screen. aod 
There are 13 brigades in the awit Farm. In the heat Hee 
of harvesting, from 600 to 700 people work in these brigade | 
groups. They have an original life—from earliest spring to 
late autumn they spend all their time on the steppes. Work, 
rest, dinner and even slumber—all under the open skies. 
Among the tractor workers there are 12 per cent. women— 
chiely Komsomols. And among them are former members 


of Budenny's famous army division. On these fields, they | | i 
chased the enemy on horseback, and to-day they are conquer- ie 

ing these fields by steel horses. | 

~The whole picture was filmed in the “ Giant at | a 
_Novorossisk, and the group worked five months. The con- Hel 
“ditions under which they worked ‘were extraordinarily | | 

difficult. But the warm participation of the brigades, their q 
tremendous help encouraged them and ‘made them with even a: 
greater firmness work to attain their aim. ron. 1 
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_PARNASSE, ESSAI DE EUGEN DESLAW. 


Le nouveau programme du Studio 28 est intéressant a 
divers points de vues; en dehors du film principal Alibi qui 
est sans aucun doute un excellent film poilicier, il comprend 


aussi Parnasse de soeen Deslaw et Le Ballet Mécanique, de 
Fernand Léger. : 


Ce dernier film, vieux de plus de six ans je crois, n’a pas 
recu un accueil des plus favorables; son argument, sans 


doute, demeure trés discutable; Eisenstein qui a vu le film 


au Congrés des Indépendants déclaraient récemment a un 
de nos confréres parisiens: ‘‘ Léger, dont le métier est la 
peinture, a néanmoins compris ce qu’il y avait d’essentiel 
dans le cinéma, le point de vue formel.”’ | 


Parnasse a été accueilli avec beaucoup de sympathie ; on 
connait la valeur dé Deslaw, A qui nous sommes redevables 


déja de La Marche des Machines et de Nuits Electriques, 


qui constituent de précieux efforts pour le cinéma spécialisé. 
Son nouveau film, primitivement | intitulé Quatre Cafés, 
Quatre Crémes, est présenté actuellement sous le titre, 
évidemment ingénieux: Un Documentaire. 


Deslaw a voulu indiquer ainsi la différence de conception 


de ce film avec: ‘celle ‘de “ses autres essais. Et en. effet, 


Parnasse, qui*es 


appelé. ae recevoir a un accueil 


enthousiaste est evant tout un documentaire, audacieux sans | 


doute, réalisé suivant ‘une conception. trés personnelle, air 


fameux quartier de Montparnasse, rendez-vous parisien de 


la bohéme de univers ; un. documentaire, et aussi. parfois, 
une ironique satire! 
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Par ses plans surprenants, ses angles étudiés, — ses 
recherches techniques, Deslaw nous révéle un Montparnasse 
que ses habitants eux mémes ne connaissent que trés im- 
parfaitement, mais que sa camera a saisi avec une précision 
amusante. 

En somme une belle iéussite de Eugen Destii, un jeune 
qu il nous tarde de voir s’attaquer A une oeuvre d’importance, 


qui a déja largement fait connaitre ses qualités, ses possi-— 


bilités, un jeune qui fait honneur au ‘‘ cinéma spécialisé ”’ 
et qui est appelé a utre un trés grand réalisateur. 


MaAuvrRIcE M. BEssy. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Nie Wieper Krirc. No More War... Pius Jamais DE 
~GUERRE. NUNCA JAMAS GUERRA. Noorr MEER OoRLoG. 


ALDRIG Mere Kric. 


What will the new War filmg tell us? Meanwhile we can 
buy for one shilling this collection of some 50 war photo- 
graphs taken from Ernst Friedrich’s book, War Against War. 
They are not artistic, my dear, but théy do present war in 
a light which renders further enquiry and discussion super- 


‘fluous. And there are people wae eae talk about the: armies 
of the Lord God. 


The book should be left in military clubs 


and South coast hotels. 


‘Morally, the photographs prove nothing. But as a 
psychological shock they are excellent and necessary. 
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A number of Day Neue Frankfurt has reached us, which 
should be of interest to many English readers, although it 


is not concerned pé&fticularly with cinematography: It is an 


illustrated magazine devoted to the problems of modern 
architecture, with particular regard for the person of 
moderate means, éf for communal buildings. The number 


before us is the first of two double numbers and is printed 


in German, English’ and French. It may be obtained from 
Das Neue Frankfurt, Frankfurt am Main-Sud 10, at three 
marks per single copy, five marks for double numbers, and 
twelve marks for a year’s subscription. 

One of the most’ depressing sights in England is the rows 
of small houses constantly being built to an antiquated 
pattern. Asa matter of fact, it costs less or the same amount, 
to build in the new manner. And no one who has lived in 


a modern house, designed to admit light and air, and to 


eliminate all unnecessary housework, would ever willingly 
live again in the usual English villa. But very few people 
in England seem to know or care anything about modern 


architectural development. So hundreds more houses with 


the wrong kind of window, badly designed kitchens and 
uninteresting exteriors, continue to be sprinkled across the 
landscape. 

Those who are interested j in architecture will find the plans 
of the new communal buildings, and of the work being done 


in Frankfurt; extremely interesting. Schools, flats for one 


or two people, and other designs are illustrated and described} ’ 
together with an article on future plans. It may easily be 
obtained by sending a money order for three marks to the 
address given above. 
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There is a spring-tide of film critic novejjsts. | 

After giving us Mr. Robert Herring’s delightful Adam 
and Evelyn at Kew, Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot have 
published Miss Iris Barry’s Here is Thy Victory. . ; 

Everyone will remember; Miss Barry and The Daily M ‘il 
Miss Barry and Let’s Go to the. Pichutes, Miss Barry ang the 
Film. Society. 

The novel has a Fritz Lang idea ; the. death of Death. 
People cannot die, which worries them a lot. Tuberculosis 
or cancer patients drink lysol. Young men murder old 
mothers to get their inheritance. The churches are packed 
out because life without death, people cry, would be too 
boring. However there is not much indication that life with 
death was too exciting. } 

_ Everyone will want to read Miss Barry's able book. 


An interesting article has appeared in The Journal for 
Adult Education, April (Sidgwick & Jackson, 2s. 6d.) which 
should be read and kept by those who are interested in the 
educational aspects of cinematography. It is called The aa 
Educational Influence of the. Cinema, and is the report of an ae 
experiment conducted in October,, 1929, by a special com- | 
mittee of the British Institute of Adult Education into the 
educational influence of commercially shown films. 

‘Reports were received from 48 observers, distributed over 
27 centres of England and Scotland. Each observer was 
asked to attend a a performance. or perforfnances at the local 
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cinema, if possible; during the week October 14-19th; and 
otherwise at the earliest convenient date. Every type of 
cinema was covered by these visits, and all types of ‘film, 
_. both talkie and silent. In ail, ninety films were mentioned, 
exclusive of shorts and néweorbals: 

Observers were.asked to note whether the programme con- 
tained material of direct or indirect educational value, or any 
items of deleterious character. The list of seven films 
mentioned as having definitely educational value was headed 
by Finis Terra, by Jean Epstein. The other six were, 
Under the Greenwood Tree, The Patriot, With Cobham 
Round Africa, The Trail of ’98, Drifting crane Gascony. 
and The Great Arctic Seal Hunt. 

Twenty-four centres reported that the news reels had value, 
and four noticed, that the most educational item on the | 
programme was,jan advertisement film showing scenes 
in factories where corsets were being manufactured. (We 
had thought, however, that health consideration should have 
discounted such a,film). 


' There was general agreement as to the paucity of direct 
educational or artistic value. 

While it is true that most Close Up riateds: would! agree 
with much of the above.record, we wonder how far the obser- 
vers were aware of the iexcellent educational films available 
abroad. And how far they. would be willing to work in an — 
attempt to alter the existing conditions of ‘costs and censor- 
ship. The greatest educational film that has been made to 
date is The General Line. But would educational authorities 
co-operate in showing that film to schools? Probably not, 
because it was made in Russia. For the same reason such 
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CLOSE UP 
geographical and cultural films as Pamir, Men of the F orest, iE 
and Turksib probably would also bé forbidden or dis- ail 
couraged. Cosmos, made for children, was banned at first Hail 
in England, and then shown in an altéred version. There al 
is no mention of the English series, Secrets of Nature, in the | i 
report. 

But the great difficulty’ ‘of eduatiorial cinematographic 4 
development is that there is at present no organisation of j 
the many groups at work. Thought'tends to move along ang 
rigidly conventional lines : an educational film must be first | | 
of all ‘‘ safe.’’ And, therefore, in keeping many rules, it © | } 
becomes dull; it has no link with the spirit of the age. Yet EE 
what children want is Turksib, rather than The Trail of ’98; | | 
only when quite school-deadened do they demand melodrama Ba | 
in place of facts. 

It is a pity that a series of performances pees not be | | 
organised in London, particularly for those interested ait 
in education. Each country might furnish a programme in | 4) 
turn together with a list of available films, and addresses AM. 
of where these were to be procured with the renting price. i i 
In this way we should at least be awate of what has been | ra! 
accomplished in other countries: In the meantime, the ee | 
detailed report of the investigation of last October is eh 
extremely valuable, and we advise thise of our readers who 
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CLOSE UP 
HOLLY NOTES. 


With characteristic. optimism, M-G-M are 
doing over Ben Hur'’s a phonofilm. Despite the enormous 
cost of*the silent version (some four million dollars), the 
picture has more than paid for itself by this time. Its TOSS 
receipts are reported”to be close’ to ten millions, with returns 
still coming in from it. | However, in the making of ‘the 
audible version the producers will not repeat the exgregious 
blunder of sending their players and equipment abroad. 
They have learned by this time that the story is not laid in 
Rome, as they originally believed, and they have discovered, 
too, that backgrounds of Antioch and Palestine can be faith- 
fully reproduced in and about re fate as evidenced by 
The King of Kings. pi 

Directors with a flair for the unusual, who have exhausted 
the possibilities of new and unique camera angles, are turn- 
ing now to experiifienting with microphone angles: An 
exemplification of this is to bé found in Norma Talmadge’s 
first talking picture, New. York Nights, wherein director 
Milestone moved the microphone about while the camera re- 
mained Stationary | in a long-shot scene of a ballroom set. 
The result is a series ‘of ‘vari-ranged ‘‘ sound shots ’’—the 
picking up and amplifying of individual voices amid the 
crowd of dancers, without at the same time bringing 
the individuals themselves into correspondingly closer pic- 


torial range. 


* * 


Pathé studios have inaugurated a new production technique. 
432 
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CLOSE UP 


This is the ** dress-rehearsal film.’’ It had its initial try-out 
with Gloria Swanson’s forthcoming picture, What a Widow. 
The entire picture was filmed in rehearsal, and within a space 


of only three days. The actors were in costume and many 


of the sets were already prepared for the actual production. 
The cost of the experiment was about ten thousand dollars, 
which the producers feel was fully warranted by the resulting 
benefits and advantages. The rehearsal. ‘film, portraying in 
action every scene of the story, provides a working model 
for the ultimate production. In other words, it serves to 
supplement the scenario—to illustrate it, as it were—and thus 
afford both director and actors a more vivid, practical and 
time-saving guide than is ayers under the present 
established system. 

Revues, in spite of their inanities, and monotonies, 
evidently continue high in public favour. At any rate, the 
studios keep grinding them out. Paramount-Lasky are 
putting the finishing touches to Paramount on Parade; the 
Fox Company are following up their current Happy Days 
with Fox Movietone Follies of 1930, and M-G-M (creators 
of H ollywood Revue) are ready to release The March of Time. 
Incidentally, each of them is proclaimed as epoch-making 
and as anything that has gone before. 


% 


The making of pictures for the Spanish market is becoming 
an increasingly important feature of Hollywood activities: 
Hollywood-Spanish Pictures, Inc., headed by Rudolfo 
Montes, is the latest independent company to enter this 
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CLOSE..UP 
specialized field, while all of the established companies: are 
likewise turning their serious attention to it. © Paramount- 
Lasky are now at work on a Spanish version of The Benson 
Murder Case under the technical direction of A. W. Pezet 
and with a cast including Maria Alba, Andreas de Segurola, 
Barry Norton, and other native Spaniards and South 
Americans. | 

To prove that he i is not merely talking when he declares 
that he will never abandon silent films, Charlie Chaplin is 
preparing to form a ten-million-dollar company to be devoted 
exclusively to this now pre-historic form of cinema art. Lon 
Chaney, the screen’s outstanding impersonator of human 
monstrosities, who has been Chaplin’s lone fellow-champion 
of old-style movies has now deserted the flat-footed comedian 


and become a zealous convert to the new order. Striking 


while the iron was hot, M-G-M secured his signature to a 
five-year contract for talking pictures. As evidence of his 


complete and enthusiastic conversion, he is devoting himself 


to a mastery of French, German and Spanish, in order that 


he may appear in person in the foreigh-tongued versions of 
his phonofilms. 


Preparatory to introducing Grandeur film in all of the 


larger cities throughout the country, the Fox studio recently 


completed a census of American cinemas. _ According to the 
figures obtained, there are 22,624 theatres in the United States 
devoted to the showing of motion pictures. This represents 
approximately one cinema to every fifty-five hundred of the 


population, including infants. The Fox Company estimate 


that out of this number, and including about™ a thousand 
134 
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-€LOSE' UP .. 


sound-equipped cinemas abroad, there are some five thousand 
that will want to instal Grandeur equipment | as quickly as 
machines and film can be supplied. At present the only 
two cities in the world in which this 70 mm. talking hilm 
is being shown are New York and Los Angeles. 

| | 

Fewer and better pictures ’’ is Hollywood's new slogan. 
The talking picture is responsible for it. The old-type, so- 
called ‘‘ program picture’’ is passing out—the hurriedly 
made movie designed for the smaller theatres, where it is 
shown but one, two or three days and then replaced. by Ce 
another for a like brief run. More and more these smaller | 
cinemas are following the example of their big brothers, in Lit 
running a picture for a week or more at a time. But | a 
patronage under this schedule can only be assured by the | 4 
consistent showing of interesting and worthwhile films. So | 
far the mere novelty of sound, wherever introduced, has Tt 
sufficed to draw the crowds for a sustained run; but this He 
cannot continue indefinitely, and the producers coaiten that 
if this newly established precedent of longer showings is to 
be maintained they must devote themselves to turning out 


| 

intrinsically better pictures than those that have 
satished the smaller communities. | 


It is not beyond the possibilities that Hollywood, in its ii 
determination to maintain supremacy in the film world, may : 
establish branch studios in various foreign countries as a | 
means. of more effectively reproducing. its pictures in the _ 
respective languages of those countries. The present method 
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of importing actors from abroad, in addition to having. its 
_ own players learn other languages besides English, is so far 
largely experimental. If in the end it should not prove 
wholly satisfactory, it is quite likely that: the leading pro- 
ducers ‘will follow the pioneer example of the Tiffany-Stahl | 
Company, who are already arranging for re-making their 
pictures in France, Germany and Spain, in order to 
be assured of realistic atmosphere, as well as appropriate 
characterization and truly representative speech. 


* 


Animated cartoons are now to have colour as well as sound 
and voice. This latest development constitutes a unique 
feature of Universal’s recently completed Paul Whiteman 
revue, King of Jazz. The picture opens with a talking car-— 
toon sequence (A Fable in Jazz) done in complete Technicolor. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the animated cartoon - 
offers a field for genuine artistic development. The 
grotesqueries and infantile comedy at present associated with 
‘it have obscured its latent possibilities. Tony Sarg, a good 
many years ago, with his cinema marionettes offered a hint 
of the opportunity awaiting some alert genius to expand this 
medium of expression into something distinctively original 
| and worthwhile. 
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CLOSE) UP 
MOTHER IN LONDON. 


Now that- Mother has been shown publicly in West Ham 
without disturbance or even extravagant enthusiasm on the 
part of the audience, although the length of the queues and 
_ an hour-and-a-half’s wait testified somewhat painfully to the 


interest which the exhibition of the picture aroused, it may 


be taken that the L.C.C. having been proved incontestably 
wrong will continue to make fools of themselves by main- 
taining their ban. It’s so meaningless, and one wants to be 
sick. : 

West Ham is a poor district. 


_ Mother is probably more likely to cause excitement than 


the other better known films of the Russian revolution, 
Am VO. 


It should be added that all the scenes which are supposed 
to be too much for our Censors’ stomachs were shown. 


Let us hope that the West Ham Town Council and her 
local bodies will follow the precedent. 


Mr. Joris Ivens has continued his lectures in Russia with 
much success. After speaking in Moscow and Leningrad he 
travelled south to Kiev, Baku and Tiflis. On the way he 
received an invitation to make a film of a giant building in 
course of construction, connected with the central Electric 


power station, but prior engagements in Holland — 
him. from govepting the offer. 
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A copy of the London edition of Kinema Key has reached 
us. It contains a list of cinemas within a radius of twenty 
miles of. "> together with the names.of the films 
showing at each. It can be:obtained from any newsagent, 
price one penny, weekly. The offices are at 166, Fleet 
Street, London. While it can hardly be compared with the 
French publications of the same nature, which are, of course, 
more expensive, there is no: doubt that those in. search of 
revivals of unusual films will find:it extremely valuable, for 
an alphabetical list. is given of the pictures between 
given dates in all parts of London. 


Impressed by THE Mercury Press LTpD., LONDON, ILFORD AND CHELMSFORD. 
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LONDON 


N this review of English literature 
you will find the best creative work — 
in poetry and prose that is being done — 
to-day, for no other literary review 
commands such talent. 
You will find criticism and comment on> 
new books and old; while kindred 


_interests—art, music, printing, architec- 
ture, the drama—are served just as 


faithfully. 


Every contribution published in the 
London Mercury original work, 


€ Send 38. for two specimen copies 
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Tet: GUTENBERG 35-88 _ 
Ha as the World Distribution of: 


EN ‘RADE—RIEN QUE LES P'TITE LILY, | 


By A. CAVALCANTI. 

LA ZONE, By G. LACOMBE. 

L’ ETOILE DE MER—EMAK BAKIA, By MAN RAY. 
ERNEST ET AMELIE, By J pe CASEMBROOT. 

LA COQUILLE ET LE CLERGYMAN, By G. DULAC. 
LA FILLE DE L’EAU, By J. RENOIR. 
BRUMES D’AUTOMNE, By D. KIRSANOFF. 
RYTHMES D’ UNE CATHEDRALE, ‘By I. LANDAU. 
LA BALLADE DU CANART, By A. SILKA. 

LES TROGLODYTES, By M. ALLEGRET. 

PARIS EXPRESS, By DUHAMEL. 


'I DO LOVE TO BE BESIDE THE SEA SIDE, By 0. 
BLAKESTON. 


BITHULITE; By P: SICHEL. 
VUE HEUREUSE, By C. HEYMANN. 
PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE, By A. STRASSER.. 


MARCHE DES MACHINES—LES NUITS ELECTRIQUES- 
PARNASSE, By EUGENE DESLAW.. 


VOYAGE. AU CONGO, By ANDRE GIDE MARC 
 ALLEGRET. 


SO THIS IS MARSEILLE; By CLAUDE LAMBERT. 
MONKEYS’ MOON, By KENNETH MACPHERSON 
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BUMPUS 


have’ sold books at 3 50 Oxford Street (near Tt oi 
Bond Street) for a great. number of years. |] | 
Not everybody however, knows that there |} 
are large rooms upstairs for Scarce Books, 
Books in Leather Bindings, Children’s Books, | 
and Works in Italian, German, French and |] 
Spanish. On the second floor there is just |] | 
now an Exhibition of the Work of the — | Th 


Golden Cockerel Press, which is among the 
finest of modern fine printing. A catalogue 


of these books will be sent on request. | | 
Two other interesting lists have just come li 
from the printers: one of Modern. First 
|| and Limited Editions and the work of } 
1 Special and Private Presses, and the other 
| of the best books on Gardening, because | | 
|| it is spring. It is also the season for |] 
publishing, and there are many first-rate. | 
7 new books deserving attention. | 
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LA REVUE 


CINEMA 


JEAN: GEORGE AURIOL - ‘Epiror-1n-CHIEF 
J. BOUISSOUNOUSE- - -  ~-  AssisTANT EpITorR 


La revue des spectateurs curieux et la seule publication cinémato- 


graphique francaise intellectuellement indépendante 


9th re: which appeared April Ist, contains special 
work concerning 


LANGDON 


by JEAN GEORGE AURIOL 


PRINCIPLES 
THE NEW SOVIET CINEMA 


by S. M. EISENSTEIN | 


and ten little screen stories by 
RAMON GOMEZ LA 


{France- Fre: 92 } 
Subscriptions Belgium, Ged 
Great Britain, Amerigg ,, 

Stngle Copies : Bremch 7.50 (monthly) 


PARIS 
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ZWEM MER 


GALLERY 


colour after Breughel, Cézanne, Courbet, 


Daumier, Diirer, Derain, 3 Gauguin, 


van Gogh, Kok oschka, Monet, Picasso, 


Renoir. many other 


Modern and Old Masters. 


Illustrated catalogue of reproductions 
_ sent. free on application. 


Original ms by leading modern artists, 
includin Epstein, Augustus J ohn, 
“Matthew Smith, Vlaminck, and 


are ‘oly’ view. 


& 


The Gallery is open from 9.30 am. 10 6 pam. week days. 


LITCHFIELD ST REET 


(Charing Cross Road) | 
Bis 


’Phone : Temple Bar 4710 
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OF. IMPORTANCE IME EPICURE 


. ¥ 


Translated from the Russian by 
HELEN Sees MATHESON 


7/6 net 


Ilya Ehrenburg, whose works are appearing in practically 
every European language, is one of the most conspicuous 
of the younger post-revolutionary school of Russian 
novelists. ‘‘ The Love of Jeanne Ney ”—of which the 
“pirated” and inaccufate film version causéd something 
of a sensation last year—is a rapidly moving novel of Bol- 
shevik intrigue, the action of which sakes in 
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Bound volumes of Close U p are - collectors’ books, oak increasingly 
valuable, not only from the collectors’ angle, but from the students’ as well. 
Nobody recognizing the potentialities of the cinema can afford to be without 
these unique 
REFERENCE BOOKS OF THE FUTU RE a) 
and the present. a4 
All volumes are still obtainable at the following prices ; iW) 
Vol. 1. (July-December, 1927) Price 25 
Vol. 2. (January-June, 1928) increased to 25 Shillings ai 
Only a very limited number of the above two volumes are obtainable. _ 
| 
Vol. 3. (July-December, 1928) 
10 Shillings and 6 Pence Ay 
Increased from Jan. 1st. 1930 to 15 Shillings | j ie 
Vol. Ae January-June, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


Vol. 5. (July-December, 1929) 10 Shillings aiid 6 Pence | | 


Postage on each volume 6 pence 
PO OL, 26 Litchfield Street Cross Road) 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


4 


By Bryher 
Author of Civilians, West, Development, Two Selves, She 


A profound and earnest study of conditions governing the making of 


films in the U.S.S.R., this book will be of great value not only to the student 


of Russian films, but of modern Russia as well. A wealth of information, 


keen insight, criticism and Cont parison is condensed in conveniently 
form. 


Profusely illustrated with exclusive stills from the best Russian films, 


_ chosen to give as complete an idea as possible of their extraordinary visual 


beauty, this book would still be cheap at double the — “3 


ae “The reader will rise from this book not only with a | hhowtddes 
of the Russian cinema that he lacked before, but with a picture of 
conditions in Russia that he would probably not have troubled to 
obtain from books more ostensibly devoted to the an- 
Guardian. | 


“Every man and women who has faith in the future of the 


cinema should be grateful. . . graphic and written.’’— 


“A book of topical importance.’ —Me orning. Post. 


Particularly good chapters on and educational 
films.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


‘ The clarity of a high-powered searchlight’. . . recaptures in 


_ lucent and swiftly moving the and: PONT per 


PRICE SIX. SHILLINGS. 


Postage Sixpence 


(26 LITCHFIELD STREET 
(Chafing Cross Road), LONDON W.C. 2 
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IN PREPARATION..: 


The Student 


German. 


By AND TRUDE WEISS. 


Being the first of an admirable series of guides to foreign languages | | | 3 
| for hurried people. Let us call the authors humanitarian and have done 

with it. They have found that all the words you need are similar to English 
words, or rhyme with them. Root-principles have been rearranged, all that 
is vital can be counted on your ten fingers. Designed for the visitor to 
Germany, it contains only that which the visitor will be likely to need. | aa% 
| Because. of intimate and gay doggerel, the learning of grammar, idiom and Hal 


modern conversation need abash you no longer. Take this example from > 
Lesson | : 


“Dare desperate dames deign | 
To go to market in the rain ? ”’ aa04 


Three well-known authors worked for hours to achieve the 4: 
above rhyme, which contains, however, the German declension i 
of the definite article used in the singular with a masculine noun. | 

Nominative the = der (dare) lee 
Genetive of the = des (desperate) aet 
Dative - to the = dem (dames) ay 
Accusative the = den (deign) a. 

Try to see in your head some old women perched on top of a ae 
cart full of vegetables, in their best clothes, going to market. Then a 
think of a thunder storm coming up and imagine what would happen |! EE 
Finally repent over and over to yourself | ‘i 

Dare desperate dames deign | Pee 
To go to market in the rain? | 
And when you really know it, try the German, der, des, dem, den. 


From this example, you will see that your task will not be unduly taxing. 
And yet, when you have assimilated the whole of the fifty ingenious and engag- 
ing lessons, you will have a working knowledge of German which will be 


sufficient for all normal purposes, and carry you anywhere. Nobody un- 
acquainted with the German tongue should be without it. | 


Orders can now be taken. 


_ Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
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The Truth About Studio Life 


‘Oswell Blakeston’s new novel, Extra Passenger, takes the reader 
behind the scenes of film production, and though he may not fully 
believe all that he finds there, he will not be able to complain that 


he has not been entertained. Mr. Blakeston’s vivid pen sees to 


that.” Sunday Express. 


‘The only realistic account of the way British pictures are made, 
which I have yet read.” Liverpool Post. 


‘The description of studio life is amazingly vivid, highly know- 
ledgeable in its treatment of technicalities and spiced with cruel — 
sketches of studio personalities.” The Bioscope. 


“Tt is not a nice description. The fat, sensual producer, the 
objectionable cameraman, the vulgar star, and the unspeakable 
‘extras, are portrayed with savage frankness.”’ Evening Standard. 


‘Experiments in any art are interesting, and Mr. Blakeston is to 
be commended for his enterprise.” The Sphere. 


EXTRA PASSENGER 


By OswELL BLAKESTON, author of Through a Yellow Glass, reveals 
an intimate knowledge of studio life. His films I Do Love to be 
Beside the Seaside, and Light Rhythms (made with Francis 


Bruguiere) have enjoyed a deserved success among the avantgarde 
in London and abroad. 


Price 7 shillings and 6 pence 
Postage 6 pence extra. 


Order from your bookseller, or from the publisher : 


POOL. 2° LITCHFIELD STREET (Charing Cross Road) 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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